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The leading feature of The ‘Christian 
Union this week is a presentation of views 
of leading men under the title of: 


VOICES ON THE TEMPERANCE QUES- 
TION, 
John Greenleaf Whittier, 
Henry C. Potter, D. D., 
Ex-Gor. John D. Long, 
HH, W. Thomas, D. D., 
FP. Barnum, 
Wim. M. Taylor, D. D., 
J. Max Hark, 
Hion, Wm. B. Washburn. 


THE OUTLOOK. 


The list of disasters which have occurred since the 
opening of the year has received two terrible addi- 
tions. The steamship ‘‘Cimbria,” running from 
Hamburg to New York, was run into in the Baltic 
Sea last Friday morning by the steamer ‘‘ Sultan.” 
There was a thick fog at the time, and the ‘ Sul- 
tan’s” light was wot discovered until she was within 
one hundred and fifty feet of the ‘‘Cimbria.” The 
latter was struck on the port side, and keeled and 
sunk before all the boats could be launched and 
proper efforts made to save the passengers. There 
were nearly five hundred persons on the lost 
steamship, mostly emigrants, and of this number 
less than seventy five have been picked up or heard 
from. It is feared that the loss of life will reach 
four hundred, and that this affair will take its place 
as one of the most appalling calamities on shipboard 
in recent years. The water-tight bulkheads with 
which the ‘‘ Cimbria” was provided seem to have 
presented no serious obstacle to the inflow of the 
waterintothe hull. On the following day a train on 
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the Sonthern Pacific Railroad broke loose while 


stopping on a heavy grade, and ran down with a | 


speed which soon exceeded*a mile a minute until it | 


reached a sharp curve, where the coach and smoking- 
ear broke the coupling and made the turn 
safely, but the sleeping-cars, together with 
the mail, express, and baggage-cars, jamped 
the track, dashed into a high ban<, and were thrown 
back down a steep embankment. The cars took 
fire, and eleven passengers were burned beyond rec- 
ognuition ; the total loss being twenty-one killed and 
a number more or less injured. It appears that, as 
usual ip such cases, the air-brakes had been taken off, 
and the men who attended the hand-—brakes were 
away from their posts. It is absurd to talk of 
‘accidents ” under such circumstances, 


Paris was surprised last week by one of those un- 
expected melodramatic occurrences which frequently 
enliven French politics. Prince Napoleon, of whom 
little has been heard of late, becoming impressed 
with the idea that Gambetta’s death was his oppor- 
tunity, issued a manifesto, which was extensively 
placarded throughout the city, declaring that the 
Republic is hopelessly inefficient and nerveless, and 
has proved a failure ; that religion is attacked, and 
cab only be preserved by maintaining the Concordat 
arranged between the Church and the first 
Napoleon; and that the present political in- 
stitutions are fatally deficient in that they 
have never been submitted to the test of a plebiscite, 
or popular vote, Although a man of considerable 
ability, the prince bas mapaged to forfeit the respect 
of France so completely that his manifesto was re- 
ceived with a shout of langhter throughout Paris. 
The government, however, has taken matters more 
seriously, and has lodged the belligerent prince in 
the same cell in which his cousin Pierre was once 
confived, and evidently intends to suppress the 
future issue of revolutionary proclamatiovs from 
pretenders to the French throne. Under the pres- 
ent French law the offense of which the prince has 
been guilty may be punished by banishment. It is 
almost impossible at this distance to judge of the 
wisdom of this act on the part of the French gov- 
ernment, but there is evidently danger that too 
much will be made of the affair. 


The step which the Republic took in the suppres- 
sion of religious orders were extremely distasteful 
to Republicans outside of France, but they were 
partially condoned by the necessities of the situation 
and the bitter and unscrupulons antagonism of the 
C urch. No such excuse can be offered for the pro- 
posed banishment of the French princes and for the 
terrible punishment recently ivflicted upon the 
Socialists. The trial of the avarchists at Lyons re- 
rulted in a sentence of imprisonment of Prince 
Krapotkine and others for five years, a fine of 2,000 
francs each, ten years police supervision, and five 
years loss of civil rights ; penalties so complex and 
severe as to indicate a serious fear on the part 
of the government. Close upon this outbreak of the 
anarchists and the pronuuciamiento of Prince Napo- 
leon comes the report of the discovery of a great 
Legitimist and Catholic conspiracy in the west of 
France, where it is alleged there exists a thorongh 
organization of a large body of men under the com- 
mand of a Monarchist politician named Charette, 
well armed and with a large amount of money—sev- 
eral million francs—at their disposal. That this 
report is grossly exaggerated there is no sort of ques- 
tion, but the government gives it instant importance 
by proposing to introduce a bill expelling the de- 
scendants of French kings, princes, and all pretenders 
to the French throne, from France. Such a measure 
seems very unwise, and would certainly be very un- 
just. Comte de Chambord, the representative of the 
Bourbon line, is an inoffensive and accomplished 
gentleman, to whose bigoted adherence to the tradi- 
tions of his house the Republic owes the defeat of 
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what was a very promising attempt to restore the 
Bourbons to the throne eight years ago. The 
Orleans princes are accomplished and estimable 
men, holding high rank in the French army and 
navy, and who deserve well of their country on ac- 
count of their services. To expel them from France 
would put anineffaceble stain upon a republic which 
already bears the burdens of a good many serious 
mistakes. 


Lord Dufferin is doing the work of oriental recon- 
struction ina manner which would have pleased Bea- 
consfield himself. It is very certain that not even a 
** Jingo ’ administration conld have brought England 
out of the Egyptian difficnities more handsomely 
than has the cabinet of Mr. Gladstone. Having 
settled the relations of Egypt to the foreign powers, 
provided for the reorganization of the Egyptian army 
and of the Egyptian finances, each department te be 
practically under English control, Lord Dofferin is 
now engaged in settling the political institutions 
through which Egypt is hereafter to be ruled. 
Formerly there was a Chamber of Notables who 
were not representative, and a Ministry who 
were not responsivlie; hereafter there 
be a Legislative Council of fourteen mem- 
bers, half of whom are to be named 
by the Khedive and half to be chosen by a system of 
double election, the detaile of which have not yet 
reached this country. In addition to this body there 
is to be an elective assembly of forty-four members, 
who are not, however, to discharge legislative func- 
tions, but to serve as a mouth-piece for the expres- 
sion of public opinion. A council of twelve minis- 
ters is to constitute a kind of executive body, and in 
case of a disagreement between them and the Legis- 
lative Council the Khedive is to decide. Further de- 
tails must be received before jndgment can be passed 
upon this system, but it is evidently a representative 
governmeat only in a very modified form. Under 
the English system, if the Ministry disagreed with 
the Legislative Council they would go out of office ; 
but in Lord Dufferin’s scheme they apparently re- 
tain their place and the Khedive either accepts or 
vetoes their measures. The responsibility of the min- 
isters is to the Khedive rather than to the Legisla- 
tive Council, and this amounts to practical irrespon- 
sibility. 


Massachusetts, unlike New York, suffers from an 
embarrarsment of riches when she attempts to elect 
a United States senator. At the recent election thera 
were three first class men in the field: Senator Hoar, 
Ex-Governor Long, and Mr. Crapo; either of whom 
would have given the State a pure and able repre- 
sentation in the Senate. Mr. Hoar’s opponents were 
divided into three classes : the machine men, whom 
he has always antagonized by his independence ; 
the more liberal class of the party, whom he has 
alienated by his unfortunate course in connection 
with the River and Harbor bill, and by his intense 
protectionism ; and a third class, the ground of whose 
antagonism is popularly stated in Massachusetts to 
be that ‘‘he never kieses his wife,”’ in other words, 
Mr. Hoar’s cold, distant, and somewhat peppery 
manners prevent him from attaining a wide person- 
al popularity. That he has made some serious mis- 
takes no intelligent and candid friend can deny, and 
that his temper is sometimes at fault is as unques- 
tioned ; but his career, as a whole, has been a highly 
useful and honorable one. He is a man of undoubted 
integrity, of thorough training, of high ability, and 
in many directions he has a statesman’s outlook upon 
affairs. His re-election may be taken as a triumph 
of the best class of Republicanism in Massa- 
chusetts. 


If the present Republican Congress has a fair 
modicum of political common sense it will make 
haste either to pass the bill of Senator Biair, of New 
Hampshire, providing national aid for popular edu- 
cation, or to frame a better one. The progress in 
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publie sentiment in this direction is so manifest that 
he must be blind indeed who cannot see it; if this 
Republican Congress does not vote a liberal appro- 
priation to education in the South, the next Demo- 
cratie Congress will do it; and the Republic- 
s will have gives to their opponents a 
»olitieal opportunity which political wisdom c>unsels 
‘xem to seize upon themselves. Mr. Blair’s bill 
s «ms to be very carefully guarded in its provisions, 


«appropriates fifteen millions the first year, and 


thereafter a constantly diminishing sum ; the money 
'.) be divided among the States and Territories in the 
prox tion of their illiteracy ; to be expended by the 
-oneurrent action of the Secretary of the Interior and 
‘40 State Superintendent or Board of Education ; to 

viven only to such States or Territories as raise a 
Jetinite proportion by local taxation ; and to be used, 
exeept in a few carefully defined cases, not for build- 
ings but wholly for the direct work of education. 
In some of the Southern States illiteracy is absolutely 
inereasing; the States cannot, if they would 
meet the exigency ; the national safety and well-being 
depena on the maintenance of popular suffrage, and 
that in turnon popular education ; a school: house is 
worth a hundred marshals in preventing bull-dozing 
and ballot stuffing. The Republican party ought 
to have provided for this national need ten years 
ago ; and if it allows this last opportunity to pass 
unimproved it will add another serious blunder to 
the list, which is already quite as long as it can well 
curry. This is one of those blunders which is 
worse than a crime. 


The chances of the Republican party in the next 
Presidential election are so exceedingly dubious 
that one not acquainted with the ways of practical 
politicians would have supposed that every possible 
meas would be taken by the National Committee 
of the party to regain the confidence of its estranged 
voters. As matters now stand in several States ab- 
sclately essential to Republican success, a large and 
commanding section of the party are totally out of 
sympathy with its recent management, and have 
cone so far as to-overwhelm it with defeat. Notice 
of this condition of affairs was served upon the party 
leaders at the recent State election, but they have ap- 
parently learned nothing aud they are apparently 
incapable of learning anything. Inthe last National 
Convention General Gartield involuntarily made 
himself the candidate of the party by declaring for 
freedom of action within party lines, and recent 
events have shown that the Republican party cannot 
exist except as an organization for the free expression 
of the sentiment of its voters. Heretofore in the 
National Conventions every State has been repre- 
sented by four delegates at large and by two dele- 
cates for each Congressional District, so that States 
in which Republicans are in a hopeless minority are 
as fully represented in proportion to their Congres- 
sional representation as the States whose majorities 
eleet the Republican candidates. This system 
ims made it possible for party leaders to control 
the election of delegates in very much the same way 
as leading English families once controlled the elec - 
tions of members of parliament in what were known 
as the rotten boroughs. At the meeting of the 
National Committee in Washington last week it was 
proposed to establish a new basis of representation, 
oy which the States would be represented somewhat 
in proportion to the number of their Republican 
votes ; the measure was, however, lost by a vote of 
23 to 15, a result secured by the influence of the men 
tu whom the party owes allits recent disasters. As 
a’ offset to this preliminary mistake it is gratifying to 
record the resignation cf Mr. Dorsey from the com- 
mittee, 


Our readers will probably remember the proceed- 
ings taken last summer to compel the railroad cor- 
porations to carry the freight offered to them at the 
city of New York, which they declared themselves 
nneble to do because of the strike by the freight 
iandlers, who demanded an increase of three cents 
an hour, There was. no pretense that they had 
interfered by violence to prevent the loading and 
unloading of freight. The Court at Special Term 
refused the mandamus applied for, leaving the mer- 
chants to their suits for damages. The Christian 
Union at the time noted the inadequacy of this as a 
remedy, while declining to consider the correctness 
of the judicial decision refusing a mandamus. That 
decision has been now overruled by the full 
beneb. The time for issuing a mandamus has 
gone by, the strike is at an eud, and the railroads 
are carrying th ir freight; but the principles on 


which the decision of reversal is based are of the 
highest public importance. The Court declares 
that the railway is a public highway, not a piece of 
private property ; that it is only on this ground that 
the peculiar privileges granted to railroad corpora- 
tions could be sustained ; that the railway company 
can be compelled by mandamus to perform its pub- 
lic duties when it fails or neglects so todo ; and that 
inability to get the work done at the wages it would 
choose to pay is no excuse for non-performance ; 
that, in the words of the decision, ‘‘ the duties must 
be performed at whatever cost ; the companies cay- 
not abandon their public duties without the express 
consent of the State.” 


The Supreme Courtof Iowa has affirmed the decis- 
ion of the single judge—reported in our columns at 
the time—that the amendment to the Constitution of 
that State was not properly submitted tothe people, 
and, therefore, has not been carried. Only a tele- 
graphic abstract of the decision is before us as we 
write; but we judge from this that an examination 
of the Legislative journals shows that the amendment 
passed the House in one form and the Senate in 
another, and that, therefore, nothing was really sub- 
raitted by the Legislature as such to the people for 
their action. The decision does not in the least call 
in question the right of the people to adopt prohibi- 
tion. It is a sufficient vindication of the jadge who 
rendered the original decision, and whose motives 
were called in question in the extraordinary appeal 
which was made at the time from his decision to the 
people, through the press. 


The course of sermons which the Rev. Heber 
Newton, D.D., of this city, has been delivering, on 
‘*The Uses of the Bible,” must be counted semong 
the signs of the times. Dr. Newton is a son of the 
Rev. Richard Newton, D.D., of Philadelphia, and is 
pastor of the All Souls’ Anthon Memorial (Episcopal) 
Church, of this city. It would be idle to attempt to 
summarize this course of sermons in a paragraph ; 
but they might be fairly described as an endeavor to 
find a common ground on which can stand together 
av independent and even rationalistic criticism of the 
Bible and a spiritual appreciation of its life-giving 
qualities. Dr. Newton, we judge, accepts, in a large 
measure, the results of modern German criticism ; at 
least he regards the authorship and date of many 
of the books of the Bible as quite uncertain ; 
and their science, their chronology, and even their 
history, as far from entirely accurate. Heallows for 
a considerable legendary element in its books, To 
use the Bible for the purpose of scientific or histor- 
ical inquiry, except as any ancient record might be 
used, he regards as a misuse. But along with a large 
concession to rationalistic criticism he puts a high 
appreciation of the Bible for the clearness of its 
teaching respecting the nature of true religion, for 
the strength as well as the purity and beauty of its 
ethical laws, for its pow®r to keep alive the sense 
of God as separable from nature, and for its story of 
Christ, ‘‘the man whe to us is the sacred shrine of 
deity.”” Dr. Newton will embody the substance of 
his views in au article in our columns next week. 


The New York ‘ Herald” contains quite a full 
report of a project for the organization of a new 
university in the United States under the auspices 
and control of the Roman Catholic Church, The 
object of it is to provide for that increasing class of 
wealthy Catholics who are shut out from our present 
universities by the principles of the Church, which 
require the children of the Church to be educated in 
Church institutions. The aim is to provide an insti- 
tution equal in equipment to Yale or Harvard. The 
originator of the movement is said to be Bishop 
Spalding of Peoria. The episcopate in this country 
look upon it favorably, and the Pope, it is said, will 
give it his consent and blessing. It is reported that 
an endowment of a million dollars has already been 
promised. The location has apparently not been 
determined on, but will be somewhere in the vicinity 
of New York city, probably on the banks of the 
Hudson. There are already numberless convent 
schools for young ladies, and seminaries for the ed- 
ucation of the clergy, but no institution of this de- 
scription for the higher education of the laity coupled 
with a worship and religious instraction peculiar to 
the Roman Catholic Church. The Christian Union 
congratulates the Roman Catholics on having awak- 
ened to the necessity which exists for such an insti - 
tution, and hopes for this enterprise the success 
which it deserves. Protestantism, in the broad 
sense of the term, has no better ally than a liberal 
education. 


VOICES ON THE TEMPERANCE QUES- 
TION. 


OME six weeks ago The Christian Union ad- 
dressed a letter to a score of representative men 
in different parts of the country, asking them to tell 
its readers what practical measures they could sug- 
gest to reduce the present evils of drunkenness and 
the liquor traffic. To this qnestion a few returned 
no answer. Others replied briefly, but not for pub- 
lication ; saying, in effect, that their views were so 
far out of harmony with those of the temperance 
leaders that they did not care to publish them at 
present, lest they should provoke to controversy 
rather than to good works. The answers of the rest 
are before our readers. These answers come from 
men who represent diverse elements and interests in 
thecommunity. No one of them assumes to speak 
for any one but himself. In fact, however, Dr. Pot- 
ter is a representative Episcopalian clergyman, Mr. 
Hark is a representative Moravian, Dr. Taylor is a 
representative Congregationalist and Presbyterian, 
belonging by faith to one branch and by adoption to 
the other of the great Calviuistic family, and Dr. 
Thomas isa representative Independent; ex-Gov. 
Long represents progressive statesmanship, no man 
in the country having wona high reputation in so 
short a time as he; Mr. Whittier literature : with- 
out a question the greatest of our living poets, 
and one of the last of the great anti-slavery leaders ; 
Hon. William B. Washburn the conservative 
moneyed interests of the community ; and Mr. P. T. 
Barnum the experience of over half a century in that 
sphere of life in which men are least accustomed to 
look for the exemplification of radical temperance 
principles. Neither of them is by nature or habit 
a controversalist, or a partisan. They voice the 
moral judgments of men of all classes and of different 
faiths. The temperance cause has‘suffered in the 
past almost as much from the misdirected zeal 
of its advocates as from the apathy of the public. 
The men have spoken who should have been silent, 
the men have been silent who should have spoken. 
The problem is so vast, soeutangled with difficulties, 
so beset with controversies, invdlves questions so 
doubtful, in science, in Biblical interpretation, in 
political economy, that wise men are cautious and 
only rash men are dogmatic. Perhaps in this case, 
asin many others, the dogmatism and the caution 
have intensified each other. The Christian Union 
endeavors this week to represent the judgment of 
that class in the community whose judgment on 
moral questions invariably and justly carries the 
greatest weight ; and it has succeeded. 

Some differences of opinion are elicited ; but less 
than we had anticipated. The substa’ tial agreement 
of these various witnesses is a remarkable and note- 
worthy sign of the times. 

Some of these gentlemen are opposed to prohibition 
on principle; others are doubtful about its expedi- 
ency ; others look forward to its eventual adoptien ; 
but, if we read their letters aright, they are all agreed 
that prohibition is not the first objective point ; not 
the one to be directly aimed at to-day. Is the 
liquor traffic eventually to be exterminated by pro- 
hibition? Is even drinking to be absolutely done 
away with by a practically universal pledge of total 
abstinence ? On these two questions they might not 
agree, But they do agree in recognizing the enor- 
mous evils of the present drinking customs of Ameri- 
ean society, aud in recommending certain immediate 
practical measures for reducing these evils. We 
may without injustice summarize their reeommenda- 
tious in # paragraph, since our readers can readily 
correct the errors and supply the omissious by read- 
ing with care the letters themselves, as certainly 
every thonghtful reader will do, 

However men may :jiffer respecting Biblical inter- 
pretation, or the scientific uses of alcohol and its 
function in the body, or the rights and cuties of the 
State and the individual, all good men agree that the 
present drinking habits of American society are an 
enormous evil; morally, socially, politically. The 
first thing for them to do is to drop their discussions 
with one another and make common cause against a 
common enemy. In this, the tirst end to be attained 
is an aroused public opinion on the subject,to be edu- 
cated by the pulpit, the platform, and the press, but 
yet more in society and in the family, and most of all 
by persistent personal and social example. The absurd 
and demoralizing habit of treating, and ‘‘ perpen- 
dicular drinking,” should be made, as it has already 
been in the higher classes of society in England, a 
social offense. Drunkenness is neither a joke nora 
misfortune; the drunkard is one neither to be 
laughed at nor to be condoled with; and society 
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should class him, as does the Sicistan with adal 
terers, thieves, murderers, and other criminals; to 
be pitied only as all sinners are to be pitied ; to be 
punished as all sinners are to be punished, 
Before moving to get new and stronger leg- 
islation, we should create a public sentiment strong 
enongh to enforce such laws as we now have; 
a public sentiment which will compel  police- 
men to arrest, grand juries to indict, politica] 
attorneys to prosecute, petit juries to convict, judges 
to sentence, and governors to leave unpardoned, the 
open, flagrant, unconcealed violators of such liquor 
laws as we already possess. When that public sen- 
timent is aroused we can profitably consider what 
further and better legislation is called for, We can 
advantageously charge a hi-her license fee, and 
limit the number of licenses ; we can perhaps prop- 
erly give to each local community the right to regu- 
late or prohibit the liquor traflic within its own 
bounds; but whatever we do we must recognize the 
fact that in a Republic law is uever stronger than 
the public sentiment behind it, aud, therefore, that 
what is a wise law in one locality may be a very fool- 
ish one in another. Aflirmative work ought to ac- 
company repressive measures. Men are tempted to 
drink by the fact that the drinking shop is often the 
only place where they can find a warmed and lighted 
room and good company; these substitutes for a 
home ought to be provided in well-regulated coffee. 
houses conducted on temperance principles, and not 
made so ostentationsiy pious as to repel 
the men whom they shonld attract. Finally, 
the great, ultimate, radical remedy is in the 
development of character, in such a change wrought 
in human nature as will make the reason, the moral 
sense, and the spiritual uature supreme, and the 
animal appetites subordinate ; a change which only 
faith in God and the hopes and fears of immortality 
can produce. The motto of any permanent and 
radical temperance reform must be that of Paul: 
Be not drunk with wine wherein 1s excess; but be 
filled with the Spirit. 

It is scarcely needful to say that these views are 
those which The Christian 
tomed to urge upon its readers on this subject, and 
which it will continue to urge upon them in spite of 
the hazard of misapprelbension in some «quarters 
and misrepresentatiou in others, In spite of being 
counted a lukewarm friend of temperance by some 
zealons advocates of ther own theories, and a 
zealons friend of the liquor dealers by others whose 
convictions are as intense as their judgments are un- 
charitable. It only remaius to add that we bave not 
invited these gentlemen toa feast of controversy, and 
that our columns are opeu to letters 
written for the purpose of either criticising or 
coutroverting their expressed opinions, But 
if any of our readers can throw any 
light—new or old—on the question, What remedies 
are practicable to reduce the evils of drunkenness 
and the liquor traflic ? without impugning the motives 
or attacking the opinions of others who are as 
earnestly seeking an answer to this question as them- 
selves, we shall be glad to hear from them, and to 
give their answers as much of our space as the ex- 
igencies of our weekly issues will permit. There is 
no question more important than this, save only that 
one which inclndes this and all other problems of 
the moral life; namely, How shal! we best promote 
a complete consecration of heart and life to God and 
our fellow men. 
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JOSEPH COOK ON PROBATION IN 
DEATH. 


F any of the readers of The Christian Union are 
trusting to a ‘‘ guess for their dying pillow,” we 
commend to them the opening seutence of Joseph 
Cook's Prelude, printed in another column ; if any 
of them are ‘‘ putting under the head of any man, 
woman, or child a mere conjecture, however plaus- 
ible, as a support in death,” we commend to them 
his second santence. The resolution embodied in 
his opening paragraph is one to be recommended to 
all men, He might well go further, and be as reluc- 
tant to give the conjecture of a probation in articulo 
mortis, as that of a probation after all is over. 

For Mr. Cook really substitutes one incredible 
probation for another somewhat more credible. 
Both are guesses ; bot. are conjectures ; the major- 
ity of thoughtful readers will prefer the conjecture 
of what Mr. Oook calls the ‘‘new theology,” to 
thatof what we should call the‘‘brand-new theology;” 
while the most thoughtful readers will reject them 


both, and substitute for these anstnes guesses a hbum- 
ble and reverent confession of their ignorance, 
There are a great many men who apparently are 
neither wicked enough to deserve eternal torment, 
nor good and pure enough to be the companions 
of saints, angels, and the holy God, withont further 
discipline and further spiritual development. What 
is their future? The great mass of religions and 
faiths, pagan and Christian, have anticipated for 
them some further period of trial And education. 
This, which Mr. Cook calls the ‘‘ new theology.” 
is the oldest of the old. A minority of devout think- 
ers have repudiated this idea of a possible future 


redemption, partly on philosophic grounds, still 
more on Seriptural grounds, most of all on 


the grounod = that to teach it is dangerous, 
and have insisted that death ends redemption. Mr. 
Cook cenjectures that in the last hour, the great 
spiritual experience of death, the soul is supernat- 
urally awakened, and receives, as if from the invis- 
ible world, an illumination unknown to it before, 
hears unspeakable things, and fixes its eternal des- 
tiny by ite acceptance or rejection of this new light 
in the moment of the separation of the son! from 
the body. Respecting this newest theology, we 
have four things to say : 

1. Like the new theology, it isnew only in form. 
It is a restatement of the balder form of Universal- 
ism which made death the final and perfect means 
of grace. It simply formulates the doctrine of death- 
bed repentance, and makes that generic which in 
all orthodox circles has been ever and increasingly 
regarded as exceptional, doubtful and dangerous, 

2. Itisa ‘* guess; as purely so as the guess of a 
probation after death ; a conjecture,{ and not more 
plausible than the one which Mr. Cook proposes to 
supplant by it. 

3. It confessedly has not a line, or a word, in Seript- 
nre to support it; while the ‘‘guess”’ of an after- 
death probation has a quasi support from very re- 
spectable interpretatious of three or four enigmatical 
texts. 

4. To preach to sinners that if they do not repent 
in health there will be vouchsafed them in death a 
new light, and unspeakable words, and an oppor- 
tunity to accept the Gospel in that hour of release, 
when all the temptations of the world, and the flesh, 
if not of the devil, are at an end, is quite as danger. 
ous a doctrine to preach as that there may be a 
hope for them of being saved, ‘‘so as by fire,” after 
a period of long discipline, and by the pangs of a 
second death. 

The texts which Mr. Cook cites to prove that 
death euds redemption have all been cited before in 
our columns, with some be omits, and will not be 
new to those of our readers who have followed this 
discussion as it has been here reported by us, 

Christian faith will have nothing to do with guesses 
and conjectures in so solemn a matter. It will 
neither guess that impenitent souls will be saved by 
a probatien either in or after death, nor that they 
will all be lost for want of one. It will be content 
to preach the present Gospel of a living Christ to 
men, bidding them forget alike the dread of the past 
and the illusive hopes of the future, and live in the 
now, trusting what it does not know to the justice, 
mercy, and love of God, with a quietness of heart 
which the guesses neither of the old theology, the 
new theology, nor the brand-new theology can ever 
afford. 


THE SPECTATOR. 


The editor is unquestionably the most indolent, neg- 
lectful and discoarteous person in the whole community. 
To be sure, he has work todo. He has anywhere from eight 
to fifteen manuscripts, niost of them written in the worst 
kind of chirography, to read and decide upon every day in 
the year, except Sunday; his desk is piled high with all 
manner of letters each morning touching all manner of 
subjects, many of them involving considerable work of ex- 
amination and research ; bis time is at the mercy of a great 
number of people who come to him on all sorts of errands 
and for every conceivable purpose ; he is obliged to read all 
the current books and magazines; to go over files of news- 
papers, domestic and foreign, to clear up for himeelf per- 
plexities and problems of foreign politics so as to give each 
week a clear and comprebensive account of what is happen- 
ing all over the world, to speak freshly and strongly on all 
current themes; to perform a variety of other necessary 
work not easily described or catalogued. If he isa con- 
scientious man be will do all this thoroughly and do it will- 
ingly. Oo the other hand, if some correspondents, con- 
tributors and subscribers are to be believed, his day is forty- 
eight hours long; he has the Samson quality of strength, the 
Gladstone ability to work, and yet he is continually leaving 
manuscripts unread, letters unanswered, and requests un- 
heeded. It has sometimes occurred to the editor that other 


people have their faults as well as himse)f. For instance, he 


has just received a letter from a lady who writes that she 


| 


| 
called on him few days ago and forg 


principal thing for whics sne oiade her viet; 

Loe letter wilhout signing her ie doudtiess 
blaming the editor for an omiaaion, if not fr ro@lliv 
discourtesy. Letters are continually coming ts «which a 
either without the signature or without any eddress I 

of course, impossible to answer them, aud 
aside with a confident expectation that ip tie course of a 
few weeks a flery epistle will follow which will pos ibly 
some clew to the writer or the writer's whereabonu's 


The Salvation Army have developed a vew form 
erency. Two ‘hallelujah lasses” at Paterson, N. J. 
sued an Episcopalian rector in that city for « sermon warn! 
bis flock against this new form of the charch milits 
worship, he declared, “supports u large 
worthless fellows, who disgrace the uniform (bey 
wear by flirting with silly-minded young women tu the 
lic thoroughfares,” and whose members he 
**a lot of hangry cormorants let loose upon a community to 
destroy all the real good that faithfu!, God-fear.ne mon are 
laboring to accomplish.” This is pretty strong !au 
the ‘‘ hallelujah lasses” should look to their 
directions how to meet it. shev would find there written 
something like the following: ‘* What gloryie it if, when ye be 
buffeted for your faults, ye shall take it patiently? Butif, when 
ye do wel), and suffer for it,ye take it patiently, this is accept- 
able with God.” Ministers have not too much to enconmage 
them to fidelity in dealing with the shame and fillies of their 
own place and day, and if any minister who warns h'« 
ere against what he regards as a false religion i« to «» 
himeclf to the hazards of a libe! anit, the ministers will have 
need to repeat, with earne stness, Paul's req 
for the prayers of bia friends, ** that utterance muy be give: 
me, that 1 may open my mouth -eamdd 


L, 
uumber lazy, 
abeurd 


*haracteri:z-d «« 


ynage : hint 
**orders”’ for 


A curious illustration of the advauce whica hus toe) wade 
in the healing art since the days when barbers pu ‘ed teeth 
came to the Spectators knowledge lust week. A lad 
was driving, with hie mother. in @ close carr! see thro 
strects of New York city, when an express wagon came 
dashing down a@ crose street, and before the driver con'd pull 


up hia borses the pole had etruck through the window of 


the coach, and by one of those ex! raordinary acciden's which 
occasionally veccur, to verify the adare that ‘“trath ia 
stranger than fiction,” had wreached out tw> ofthe bows 
front teeth, without doing him apy more serious iojary Un 
tooth huug by a thread to the gum; the other dis<app 

The carriage drove to the nearest doctor «, whe sen! Us 
pants to a dentist's; and he pnt back the one too! 4 
place, fastened it in with eplints, nature received f°, acd 
it is now in sound and good a condition as aryorher tot 
in the boy's head A great search Was made for the missing 


tooth, which the dentist would hav: 
ner; but it waa not to be found 


restored 


Preeident Carter is indefatigable in hie labors for Wiiiiame 
College, and is meeting with very considerabiv eaccess, He 
has largely increased the endowments of the culleg-, added 
to its buildings, and given it new vitality ia muny ctious 
Better than all, be has made the college worthy of the s.o-' 
generous support by raising its stundards of work | 
departments, and adding to its facilities for the wide * «4 
higheet work of teaching It is aafe to say that the colleve 
was never doing such thoroughly good work as today. and 
was never more worthy of the remembrance of men who are 
looking about for the best permanent investments for capital 
No influence can be‘quite so satisfying toa thoug!.'{ul wan as 
that which steadily issucs in intelligence and character; tovive 
to @ college is to secure a noble immortality of power. Wil 
iams College needs atill larger additions to its eadowmenia, 
becanse its work 1s steadily growing on t's hands. It bas a 
great opportanity, and whoever puts it 1u & poition to make 
the most of it will have as rich a privilece of usefulness as 
the times afford. 


The Congregatiosal Clab of New York City took a new 
lease of lifeon Monday night, January 22d, electiug Mr. 
Roswell Smith, of the ** Century,” its President, and initiating 
the Rossmore House of this city as a place for ita meetings. 
The attendance was large, the feeling was full of Lope for the 
future, and the after-dinner specches none the worse for be- 
ing wholly unpremeditated. Theinvite |speakers from a broad 
having been all compelled for one reason or another tod 
cline, the meeting became a kind of experience m r 
and the testimonies to the value of the clm> in the developraent 
of social Christian life were earnest and emphatic. The 
Congregationalists are too broad to look only tv themse! vea 
for good things, and among the best speeches of the evening 
were those of Dr. MacArtbur, Baptist, and Dr. Charles 3. 
Robinson, Presbyterian. The thirtieth anniversury of the 
Young Men's Christian Association was celebrated at the 
same time in the Y. M.C. A. hall of New York City, th 
chief feature of the evening belvug an address by President 
Porter of Yale College. 


et] 


The uniting of ‘Our Union,” the monthly organ «f the 
National Woman's Christian Temperance Union, and ‘‘ The 
Signal,” the weekly organ of the Illinois W. C. T. U., ander 
the title of ** The Usion Signal,” with headquarters at Chi- 
cago, isa wise move. The new paper is a weekly, and urges 
forward the temperance cause sloug all the various paraiel 
lines, neither despising the Moderation Society on Loe one 
band, nor itself halting short of absolnte prohibition on the 
other. It is difficult to a paper that isthe organ of 
single rcform, however important, sufficiently broad to be 
interesting and sufficiently profound to be useful; bat if 
any one can do it, it will be Mrs. Mary 8. Willard, the editor 
of “The Union Signal.” Its price is $1.75 ayear. The 


monthly edition is 50 eents a year. 
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VOICES ON THE TEMPERANCE QUES- 
TION. 


Joun GREENLEAF WHITTIER, 
Hensry C. Potrer, D D; 
Ex-Governor Jonny D. Lona, 
H. W. Tuomas, D. D; 
P. T. Barnum, 
M. D. D.; 
J. Max Hark, 
Hox. B. WasHsven. 


(From Jonw G. Wairtier } 

I am one of those who have hoped that the dread- 
ful evil of intemperance might be checked and 
finally abdlished by legislative action. I still believe 
in the right and duty of the community toprotect 
itself by legal enactments, whenever there is a 
public sentiment strong enough to enforce the prohibi- 
tion of the sale of intoxicating liquors as a 
beverage. But recent events, especially the re- 
sults of the late elections, have convinced me 
that a great work of moral suasion and per- 
sonal example must be done before law can be made 
available. The popular mind must be educated up to 
a higher level, the precepts of Christian morality must 
find a more general acceptance in practice, and a 
nobler manhood and womanhood developed which 
shall hold sensual appetite under the stern control of 
reason, conscience and duty. In this way only can 
the way be prepared for efficient legislation. 

I despair of seeing any direct assistance from politi- 
cal parties tothe cause of temperance, but the great 
majority of the individuals composing these parties 
have a moral sense which may be awakened into ae- 
tion by the precept and example of the self-sacrificing 
men and women who have so nobly devoted them- 
selves to the work. Knowing how much has been ac- 
complished already, I cannot doubt of ultimate com- 
plete success. Sixty years ago no voice was raised 
against the sale and free use of intoxicating liquors. 
All classes drank without apparent ecruple. A large 
per cent. of New England farms was mortgaged to 
rum-selling groceries. Now, as a rule, our farmers 
are strictly temperate, and there is a public sentiment 
everywhere which makes liquor-selling and drinking 
disreputable. There is then no cause of discourage- 
ment; on the contrary, the friends of temperance have 
abundant reason to thank God and take courage. 

Joux G. WaitriEe. 

Boston, Mass. 


[From tHe Rev. C. Porrsr, D. 


Ong thing which is especially encouraging in the 
present aspect of the temperance question is the 
increasing sympathy between the two wings of the 
temperance reformers. What I have in mind may 
be made more plain by stating that on the oceasion 
of a recent meeting of the Church Temperance 
Society of the Protestant Episcopal Church, held in 
Chickering Hal), in this city, there was an explicit 
statement of the principles by which that society is 
governed. ‘They recognize that in the matter of tem- 
perance reform there is a place for the co-operation of 
men who are not themselves total abstainers, and who 
are not in sympathy with many features of the temper- 
ance reform which they regard as extreme. A paper 
bv Bishop Clark, of Rhode Island, defined the views of 
the society with great clearness and force, and it was, 
therefore, especially gratifying gnd encouraging that 
at its conclusion the Hos. Wm. E. Dodge, who was 
present, asked that he might have the opportunity of 
expressing his cordial sympathy with the society and 
ite work. He said, in substance, that he regarded it 
as the mos. important movement in the interest of 
temperance which had taken place for fifty years, and, 
with warmth and earnestness which cou'd not be mis- 
taken, he bade it God speed. Such a recognition of 
the work of the Church Temperarce Society implied 
two things. First, that men might work for a com- 
mon end by d:fferent methods; and again, that meas- 
ures which tended in the same direction might have 
the generous recognition even of those who did not 
believe them sufficiently radical. Itis plainly of su- 
preme importance that the friends of temperance 
should find a common ground of sympathy and effort. 
Undoubtedly this has been hindered hitherto partly by 
the unfortunate narrowness which has prevailed in the 
different camps. The issux has been made between Pro- 
hibition and License. A man whu believes that alcohol 
is an agency of the devil cannot easily adjust himself 
explicitly to methods which contemplate licensing such 
an agency; on the other hand, a man who believes 
that alcohol is a creature of God is not willing to take 
a position which implies the prohibition of its use ; but 
both these different schools of temperance may find a 
common ground in efforts for restriction. A man 
whose boy has bad his eyes blown out on the Fourth 
of July, and has lost two or three flogers by a careless 


handling of guopowder, may be eager that it should 


be excluded from the community, but a sportsman 
who has used it all his life without harm to himself or 
others may insist that such a course unduly restricts 
his liberty. Both of them, however, will agree that 
measures which may prevent it being carried in the 
vest pocketin company with parlor matches, or kept 
under the kitchen stove, in close proximity with the 
kerosene ean, are worth initiating. And it is certainly 
worth while that they should so far agree and co- 
operate. This seems to be the present drift of the 
temperance mqvement in the dircction of a wise re- 
striction, and in this I cannot but think lies its strength. 
All good men will agree that anything which has in its 
indiscriminate use such an enormous power of evil 
needs to be wisely and striagently restricted in that 
use, and to this end all good men may co-operate. 

Thus we come to practical measures. Of these, I 
should think that the first was an earnest effort for 
the better enforcement of laws in regard to the liquor 
traffic as they now stand; there is something almost 
grotesque io the persistent efforts for more stria- 
gent legislation when the laws we have on the statute 
books are a dead letter. The law for the restriction of 
the sale of liquor on Sunday, those restricting its sale 
to minors and habitual drunkards, the unlicensed sale 
of liquor, the manifold evasions which are carried on, 
the impudent effrontery which works sad deterioration 
to the moral sentiment to the community—these are 
things which demand urgent and instant attention. It 
is easy to vote for prohibition; easy and safe; but to 
make one’s self unpopular ion a smal] community or a 
large town by insisting on the enforcement of the 
laws is a more serious matter; and yet, until it is done, 
it is idle to load the statute books with more stringent 
legislation more surely destined to be disregarded. 

Another practical method of forwarding the temper- 
ance cause is one which isa leading feature of the 
Church Temperance 8 ociety above referred to ; namely, 
the discouragement, by explicit pledges, of drinking in 
connection with social treating and the drinking cus. 
toms which are so peculiarly American and, it.may be 
added, unmeaning. Few people, except our own and 
those of Great Britain, have the stupid and brutalizing 
custom of using strong drinks except at meals. In this 
country, on the other hand, we have made taking a 
drink a social facrament, the refusal of which, in some 
parts of the country, involves personal danger and so- 
cial excommunication. Treating and beiog treated, 
surrendering to the challenge to take a drink under all 
circumstances and from all sorts of people, becomes in 
this way an intolerable and degrading tyranny; and it 
is one which the manly common sense of our people 
ought to cast out from among us. It would be quite 
as consistent to meet your Hebrew friend in the street 
half a dozen times a day and insist that he shall retire 
to the neighboring restauraut and take a slice of raw 
pork with you, as that your friend, Hebrew or Curis- 
tian, should take a glass of raw spirits. 

Yet again, the interest of Christian capitalists needs 
to be directed to the opening, in advantageous and 
helpful situations, of first-class coffee-houses. It is 
doubtful whether these, as conducted on the same 
principles as those in Eazland—that is, as open works of 
temperance reform and philanthropic in their charac. 
ter—would be successful. Our peopleare shy of being 
patronized into virtuous habits, and so a coffee-house 
conducted by a temperance society or by an associa- 
tion of philanthropists will be looked at with some- 
thing of suspicion; but there can be no reason why 
private individuals on business principles should not 
invest capital in such a movement as this, and both 
secure a pecuniary return to themselves and a great 
moral gain to the community. It would be necessary, 
however, that they should be willing to compete in 
detail of attractiveness and liberality with the gin 
palaces about them. Our experiments thus far in 
New York have been characterized by something of 
meagerness and acertain tentative and timid investment 
of money which may possibly help to explain their 
partial success | 

So much for methods in detail. I would end, how- 
ever, as] began: of more consequence than any par- 
ticular measures is that growing union of sympathy 
which seems to be drawing together to-day the differ. 
ent wings of the temperance movement. If we can do 
no more than get rid of the mutual recriminations 
which have characterized the press, platform, and pul. 
pit too often during the last fifty years, and if men 
with different methods, but a common purpose, will 
consent to believe in the honesty and earnestness of 
each other’s motiver, we shell have made a gain the in- 
fluence of which upon the future of the temperance 
cause cannot be calculated. Henry C. Porrsr. 
Grace Kecrorr, New York City. 


[From Ex-.Governor Lone. 

I BELIEVE that the best practical temperance meas- 
ure would be the «xample of total abstinence on 
the part of the ‘“all good men” who, you say, ‘' recog- 
nize the enormity of the evils” of intemperance. 


have always believed that in any given city or com. 
mupity there is a fraction of the inhabitants, whether 
it be one-tenth or one-twentieth, who—if they would 
set the example and become the agency of reform, 
which setting such an exampte could make them— 
could by that very act, and by force of their 
standing, influence, position, education, ete., do 
more practical work for temperance than can be 
primarily done in any other way. For at once there 
would flow from them an influence upon public senti- 
ment which would make the most restrictive legislation 
aud its enforcement easy, would determine young men 
and would master tbe liquor nuisance, instead of giv- 
ing it the mastery. The cause of intemperance suffers 
from indifference on the one hand, and no doubt from 
the unwisdoins of over-zeal on the other. The great 
thing needed isa healthy public sentiment awake to 
this, the most terrible evil by all odds that threatens 
society, and not only willing but earnest to put exam- 
ple, law, fashion, and every other weapon on the side 
of safety. Jonny D. Lone. 
Boston, Mass. 


(From tne Rev. H. W. Tuomas, D. D.} 


EveryruineG that lives must necessarily eat and drink; 
physical life is, [ suppose, a kind of excitation, or 
stimulation, by which bodies are built up, and the 
life forces kept in action. But nature has socom- 
bined the air and the water and the various foods 
on which we subsist that they quicken and nourish 
without over stimulation. Man bas shown a strange 
disposition to everywhere seek out those natural pro- 
ductions, such as tea and coffee and tobacco, that sus- 
tain the stimulating properties in larger proportions. 
He has gone further, and learned to change and re. 
combine the productions of the earth, and to make 
the quinine from the bark, and the opium from the 
poppy, and to extract the alcoho! from the vine and 
the grain. 

The question of temperance, then, is simply this: 
it is man with chemistry in his hands. 

Experience has shown that the natural desire for 
stimulants, that has led man to use tea and coffee and 
tobacco, leads him to use the stronger preparations of 
opium and alcohol; and, as the results show, with far 
greater iejury to himself, and danger to society. So 
general have become the traffic and the use of alcohol 
in its various forms, anil so strong and seemingly un- 
controllable the appetile with many, that inlemper- 
ance is to-day one of the greatest problems of our 
modern civilizations. 

‘* What practical remedies,” you ask, ‘‘ can I sug- 
gest. to reduce the present evils of drunkenness and 
the liquor traffic ?” 

It is encouraging to find a great journal like The 
Christian Union asking discussion upon such temper- 
at: and reasonablo grounds; for the evils cannvut be 
speedily, if ever, wholly exterminated; and hence 
the firat thing to do is to abandon so delusive a hope, 
and, taking the subject out of the hands of partizans 
and extremists, do what we can to regulate and as far 
as possible lessen the evils that our world must 
long endure. 

Temperance is a part of man’s probation, or moral 
education; and were it possible by arbitrary legisla- 
tion or by force to destroy alcobol, and hence reader 
this form of excess impossible, the evils of such a pro- 
cedure would, in other directions, probably far over- 
balance the good. It could be done only atthe ex- 
pense of personal liberty and the lose of all the proper 
uses of alcohl, in chemistry aid the arts, and as a 
medicine. And further, we should seem to be depart- 
ing from G»d’s method, which is not to finally destroy 
the possibility of doing wrong, but rather to permit 
the good and the evil to ‘“‘ grow together,” and to edu- 
cate man in virtue in the presence of a possible vice. 

Hence, I cuonot feel that forcible prohibition is 
right as a principle; esd I am quite sure it would fail 
asa practicable metheJ. Such legislation as would 
secure prohibition would necessarily be suniptuary, 
and hence opposed to all our ideas of personal rights. 
I know the advocates of protibition say that such is 
not the case; that they would as strenuously oppose 
such laws as we; lut singularly enough, whilet claim- 
ing not to interfere with personal rights, they never- 
theless would reoder it practically impossible for 
others to enjoy their freedom in using wine or beer, 
by putting these articles out of their reach; that, is by 
forbidding their manufacture or sale. 

Suppose we should apply the same reasonings to 
sugar and coffee and tobacco, and say we do not pro- 
pose to interfere with the rights of persons to use 
these commodities, but we will not allow their produc- 
tion or sale. The cases would be analogous. 

Society undoubtedly has the right of self. protection; 
and if the traffic in and use of alcoholic drinks threaten 
the existence of social order, the only fair and open 
way is to say 80; to say that the manufacture and 
use of intoxicants must be prohibited as a n 
measure of public safety, and that the rights of the ia- 
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dividual must be sacrificed for the public good. But 
if such public necessity does not exist, then such legis- 
lation and such extreme measures are an unwarrant- 
able interference with the rights of the individual ; 
and however great the evils we suffer, it will hardly 
be claimed that we have reached that point yet. 

Our great country is made up of a mixed population, 
and with many, if not most of those who have come 
from other lands, wine and beer are common drinks 
and, as a rule, they do not use them to any great ex- 
cess; and not only would it seem wrong to try to in- 
terfere with their rights and customs, but to enforce 
prohibition would be next to impossible, especially in 
the larger cities, where they compose balf, or more 
than half, of the entire community. 

But whilst the evils of intemperance and the liquor 
traffic cannot be wholly removed by the civil law, they 
may be regulated and reduced ; and to do this we do 
not need, in most cases, additional legislation, but 
the enforcement of such laws as we have. In Illinois 
we have a temperance law forbidding adulteration, 
forbidding the sale of liquors on Sunday, and to 
minors and drunkards, and making the seller and 
the property where he sells liable for any damages to 
the person or property of others) Could this law be 
evforced it gives about all the security we could 
ask. 

A higher license or tax upon saloons would not be 
unjust, and would tend to reduce tae number and to 
place them in more responsible hands. A local option 
law for townships, or counties, or towns, would work 
no injustice, for it would simply permit the majority 
of such localities to rule. Aud it would be a great 
gain could we, in taxation, discriminate in favor of 
fermented as against distilled drinks. The use of 
wine and beer is less injurious to health and less 
dangerous to society than whiskey. 

Then there are left the social and moral methods. 
The American habit of treating is productive of great 
evil, and should be discouraged. These young people 
should be taught that they not only do not need wine, 
beer, tea, coffee, or tobacco; but that their use, es- 
pecially alcohol and tobacco, is an injury to the grow- 
ing body and mind, and extremely liable to lead on to 
an appetite that will prove dangerous, if not destruc- 
tive ; and that hence total! abstinence is, for the young 
and the well, the safest and the best rule. 

But, after all, we may as well make up our minds to 
face the fact that intoxicants are in our world to stay, 
and that the liquor traffic has so become a part of our 
social and business life that it cannot be easily nor 
quickly, if ever, removed, and that the only perfect 
security forthe rising generation must be subjective; 
or in such habits and principles as will make them 
safe in the midst of temptation; and it is only in this 
way that the nation can be saved from the evil. We 
must develop strength of character and self-reliance, 
rather than trust in the law to make people temperate. 
And one way to do this is to put the blame of drunken- 
ness where it belongs: and that is not on the manu- 
facturer or the seller, but on the drinker; and, if need 
be, have more stringent laws for his punishment. I 
am not apologizing for the seller; hold him to proper 
account; but 1 would cut off the easy excuse of the 
drinker, who would shift the blame from bis own 
head. He must bear the aches and the losses, and 
should bear the blame. H. W. Tomas. 

Peor_e’s Cuurca, Chicago, Ills. 


[From P. T. Barnum.] 


EXpgrignce and common-sense have got to convince 
the reason that the drinking of liquor or any intoxicant 
is detrimental to health, and by muddling the brain 
deprives the partaker of the true, healthy and rational 
enjoyment of life, while at the same time it unfits 
him for transacting business to advantage, and thus 
prevents his worldly success. He must also become 
convinced that while ‘‘habit is second nature,” the 
habit of using intoxicants ‘‘ grows by whatit feeds on,” 
that, like opium-taking,the quantity must be gradually 
increased to produce the original effect, and conse- 
quently appetite at length becomes stronger than 
resolution and the partaker is lost. Until people’s com- 
mon-sense 18 convinced that a fearfully serious loss 
and ano gain is effected by the use of stimulants, public 
sentiment will not sustain laws of entire prohibition. 

Until such conviction reaches a majority of minds, 
we must, in order to ‘‘reduce the evils of drunkenness,” 
have rigid license laws and see that they are rigidly 
enforced. I think no license should cost less than $500, 
aud that large popular hotels, restaurants, or saloons, 
—these latter should never be permitted—which sell 
large quantities of wines, beer, and liquors, should pay 
$1,000 or more per year for license ; and that not more 
than one license should be issued for every thousand, 
or possibly two thousand inhabitants, counting women 
and children. 

The usual restrictions about closing at certain hours, 
not selling to minors, forfeiting license for selling to 


one already intoxicated, etc., should be made, and 


most strictly enforced. Until the majority are willing 
to become total abstainers and sustain total abstinence 
laws, these societies for temperance or limiting one’s 
drinks may possibly be better than nothing ; and cer- 
tainly resolutions for not treating or being treatea, and 
never going to a public house, are good so far as they 
go. *‘ As the twig is bent the tree’s inclined ;” therefore 
every parent should abstain from using intoxicants in 
his or her family, and should always inculcate total ab- 
stinence principles in the minds of children. 

Churches, Sabbath schools, and religious influences 
ought to do much towards reducing the evils of drunk- 
enness; but they should appeal to the eommon sense 
of their hearers, and give them the present and imme- 
diate future’s positive, unerring, and undeviating 
terrible results, right here in this life, to those who so 
unwisely break the laws of nature. Appeals made by 
religious sectarians, and threats of dreadful couse 
quences in the future life, instead of right here and 
now, and all talks about the pleasures of sin and joys 
of inebriety, which must be paid for in the future 
world, as well as all appeals of a sanctimonious char- 
acter, and assertions that nothing can reform drunkards 
except the iofluence of the Holy Spirit mysteriously ex 
ercised through some church organization, I believe 
deter many intemperately inclined men from seeking to 
change their habits, when they would really listen to 
and be controlled by honest, earnest statements of 
facts, based upon the experiences and observations of 
every-day life, P. T. 

BRIDGEPORT, Conn. 


[From tog Rev. Wu. M. Taytor, D. 

Tue question on which you ask my opinion is a 
complicated one, and therefore, it is not easy, to 
answer it in a categorical and unqualified form. 
The evil of intemperance has at least three sources ; 
namely, custom, appetite, and the traffic in strong drink. 
Of these, as it seems to me, the primary one is custom; 
and that must be dealt with in a manner purely per- 
suasive, by setting before the people the utter useless- 
ness of the fashion of partaking of strong drink asa 
recognized symbol of showing honor to a man, or hold- 
ing good fellowship with him ; and the positive danger 
of acquiring the habit of intemperance thereby. To 
get rfd of the appetite we must enforce total! shati- 
nence, There is no hope for the victim in anything 
else. He should be told plainly of his sin in the sight 
of God; urged earnestly to repair to Christ for par- 
don and regeneration; and warned faithfully that with 
bhim—so far as strong drink is concern-d—repentance 
should take the form of entire abstinence from that 
which has so degraded and enthralled him. To en. 
courage him in this, out of love to him, and inspired 
by the example of the self-sacrifice of Christ, Chris- 
tians generally should be urged to take the position of 
abstinence along with him, and so put themselves 
practically, on this subject, on the ground of Paul! in 
another case, when he said, “If meat makes my 
brother to stumble, I will eat no flesh while the world 
stands.” In this way, also, they would very largely 
dethrone King Custom, under whose sanction the evil 
has begun. 

So far all seems to me to be plain, but when we 
come to the traffic difficulty presents itself. On the 
one hand are those who allege that to forbid the manu- 
facture and sale of strong drink would be an unwar- 
rantable infringement of civil liberty; and on the other 
are those who insist that the prohibition of the entire 
traffic will of itself arrest and cure the evil. I cannot 
say that I fully agree with either. As regards the 
former, the principle is plain that one man’s liberty is 
conditioned by another man’s right, and where the 
liquor traffic infringes upon the rights of the peuple to 
safety, good order, and quietness, it should be re- 
strained. But the question is, where is that point? 
And where the great majority of the people read the 
same answer to that question, they will not let abstract 
questions about liberty hamper them. But the great 
majority of the people must agree upon their answer 
to that question, before legislation will be either salu- 
tary or permanent. Legislation when sound is the re- 
sult of reformation, rather than the means of effect. 
ing areform. The traffic, as | have said, has been 
originally created by the appetite, which again bad 
been created by the custom. Naturally, therefore, we 
must deal first with the custom and the appetite, and 
80 the main stay of all temperance reformation must 
always be in what used to be called *‘ moral suasion,” 
and legislation should come in only to secure that 
which moral suasion has won. Moral euasion 
moves forward the wheel, and legislation puts 
puts on ita ratchet to prevent its going back ward. 
But few things, in my judgment, would injure the 
cause of temperance more than legislation that is a 
long way « head of public sentiment; inasmuch as its 
enforcement in such circumstances would inevitably 
provoke a reaction that would make matters worse 
than ever. Immediate prohibition, therefore, though 


it seems to many to be the shortest way, would, 
I am persuaded, be found to be in the end the long- 
est. I am, therefore, in favor of dealing with the con- 
sciences of the people so that there shal! be legislation 
* as they are ableto bear it.” Let us get such a meas- 
ure of restriction as can be thoroughly enforced; and 
then, as the members of the community see the ben- 
efit resulting therefrom, they may be led gradually for- 
ward toward prohibition. We have laws already in 
existence which, if earnestly enforced, would prove of 
value. Let us make a public sentiment that shall not 
only demand but endure their enforcement. That, so 
far as legislation is concerned, seems to me to be the 
firat thing to be done; but it 1s idle to talk of prohibi 
tion—which is the utmost form of restriction—when 
we cannot have the measure of restriction now on the 
statute book carried out. As to local option—wel), 
if a community is ready for prohibition, let it have the 
iberty of local probibition. I see no objection to 
that, and perhaps few things would educate other 
localities up to the point of prohil-ition like the sight 
of the peace and progress of such localities. But, 
taking the State as a whole—with such a number of 
large cities in it—I think that those who are working 
for immediate prohibition over it are making a mis 
take. There is a great deal to be secured before that. 
For myself, I have at present more faith 
in the enforeement pf temperance principles, 
earnestly, lovingly, and wisely, than in anything 
else; and they are the most effectively advo- 
cated when they are taught at the foot of the cross 
of Christ, and in connection with bis Gospel! and the 
ministration of his Spirit. I have little faith in any re- 
formatory movement which is notthe outgrowth and 
application of the Gospel; but I have implicit confi- 
dence in everything that can be so described. 


Wu M Tartor 


BrRoaDWaY TABERNACLE, New York City. 


[From J. Max Haxk.} 


Tus final triumph of temperance over intemperance 
will, | believe, only be brought about by the same 
gradual process of evolution by which every other so 
cial aivance is made. No virtue, social or individual, 
springs suddenly up, and independently of all other 
virtues. They must grow up together, mutually de- 
pendent, acting and re-acting upon one another. Iu a 
wider sense still, all the moral faculties of man grow 
with the intellectual ; and both with the physical. All 
help one another. None outstrips the other to any 
considerable degree. In order to hasten the develop- 
ment of any particular one, we must develop the 
whole set to which it belongs, and to a certain extent 
the whole being of which itis apart. If therefore we 
would specially accelerate the growth of temperance, 
we cannot do so by neglecting the other virtues, or any 
of the other qualities of civilized and enlightened so- 
ciety, but must accomplish our end with and through 
all these. 

To the neglect of this fundamental truth must mainly 
be attributed the comparative lack of success of the 
temperance movement as such. Christianity is the only 
system of reform that fully recognizes it. Hence, too, 
it is to Christianity that we must look for the great 
bulk of the work, the essential groundwork, of tem- 
perance reform. 

In the first place we must correct, instruct, and 
strengthen the public sentiment and the public con- 
science, in the matter. In our country, above all 
others, public opinion is sovereign. If by any means 
this can be permanently and sincerely aroused against 
intemperance, the monster’s back wil! be broken. That 
most fruitful seed of drunkenness, the wine cup at 
parties, weddings, dinners, in the home and at the pub- 
lic banquet, will be destroyed. It seems indeed as 


though we were growing in that direction very rap- 
idly. But I fear too one-sidedly to be lasting; and 


too much of the sentiment is as yet hollow, artificial, 
insincere, both in the churches and everywhere else. 
To purify and fully bring into vogue an intelligent 
and wholesome sentiment is almost wholly in the 
hands of the Curistians of the land. By means of the 
pulpit and press on the one hand, and the influence of 
individual word and example on the other, they could, 
if unite:t and in earnest, create 80 mighty « pepular 
feeling against intemperance as would in the course 
of time drive it out of every respectable home, 
banish it from every social circle, and force it 
every where to be recognized as the disreputable, dis- 
graceful thing that itis. Lack of true union on the 
part of the churches, and lack of earnestness on the part 
of the members, are the two great obstacies now ip 
the way of a healthy, universal temperance sentiment. 
While to the leavening power of the Christ-princi- 
ple must be entrusted the main task of symmetrically 
bringing up the whole man and society to the required 
condition of moral and intellectual enlightenment, 
other auxiliary agencies in the special direction of 
temperance will not be without practical value, if ju- 
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diciously and temperately employed. Two such have 
always appeared particularly feasible to me. 

First, the organization of societies for enforcing the 
observance of the laws. While legislation can never 
take the place of regeneration in combating a moral 
evil, the honest enforcement of such excellent laws as 
we have, against selling liquor to minors, and to ha- 
bitual drunkards, and on Sundays, will help at least 
outwardly to restrain the evil. Therefore the forma- 
tion of associations of earnest, fearless, self-denying 
men who shall make it their special business, support- 
ed by all the moral and pecuniary influence of the so- 
ciety, to have existing laws on the subject mgorously 
carried out, would be of no little assistance. Similar 
to the societies for the prevention of cruelty to chil- 
dren, and to animals, they might do even a greater 
work than these. 

Then, the opening of rooms that shall be satisfactory 
substitutes for liquor saloons, sample parlors, and 
bars. In the temperance work as in every other 
the truth holds good, that the demand regulates 
the supply. Lessen the demand for liquors and the 
supply will lessen itself. The production and traffic 
will have to decrease. Nothing else will bring this 
about. The plan I should like to see generally and 
perseveringly tried is therefore one that, recognizing 
this, aims mainly to prevent the prevent the appetite 
for and habit of strong drink in those who have not 
yet become its slaves. 


What takes the young man to the saloons at first is 
not the liquor he gets there. It is the air of unre- 
strained freedom that pervades the place. He can say 
and do what he pleases there; make himself as com- 
fortable as possible; is the peer of everyone else 
there ; can come and go as early or late as he chooses. 
He is perfectly ‘‘at home.” The company he finds is 
congenial, and is never wanting. There is real socia- 
bilhty. All the furniture and amusements are specially 
devised with this end in view. These are the things 
that first attract the young man. It is only afterward, 
because liquor is served and everyone drinks it, that 
he eontracts the habit of drinking himself. Now I 
would have just such rooms fitted up and thrown open 
everywhere ; the same air of unrestraint; the same 
bright light and warmth and attractive comforts, and 
even more added if possible; lively music, jolly com- 
pany, cards, billiards, cigars, with the privilege of 
buying hot or cold coffee, tea, chocolate, milk, or soda 
water, of the best quality, and cheaper than they could 
be had anywhere else. Above all, ice-crcam should be 
sold there ; for there is nothing that appeases the thirst 
for something strong so fully as ice-cream. I have 
heard of reformed inebriates whose sole salvation it 
was. Whenever the passion would arise, the burning 
thirst, they would eat a plate of it and be satisfied. 
The rooms should be furnished according to the local- 
ity; notan elegant parlor in some rough neighbor- 
hood. Nothing like a *‘ goody” air should be there. 
Visitors should not be officiously welcomed, piously 
entertained and suspiciously watched ; nor made com- 
fortable by patronizing attendants from the Y. M. 
C. A., but permitted to make themselves comfort- 
able. 


The chief trouble with all attempts in this direction 
has always been that too much was attempted. In 
the furnishing and conducting of free rooms for young 
men the tastes and habits of the reformers were con- 
sulted instead of those of the ones to be reformed. 
They were too “‘ nice,” stiff, orderly ; comfortable for 
those whose characters and tastes were already puri- 
fied, but on that very account uncomfortable for those 
who were yet in their rank, wild nature. Religious 
tracts, Bibles, pictures, and incipient evangelists were 
too conspicuous. What is needed is a genuine loafing 
room, net under the express auspices of a church or 
temperance society, but a place of resort that will 
satisfy the unregenerate, the crude human nature, in 
all that is not absolutely sinful, and that will not drive 
away by a too striking contrast even the wicked and 
depraved. 

This plan may not be an easy one to carry out. It 
is one demanding much wisdom, patience, and money 
to keep it from becoming degrading instead of gradu- 
ally elevating in its influence. But I fail to see its im- 
possibility, or even impracticability. If the temper- 
ance men of the country are really sincere and in 
earnest, 1 do not see why there should not be wisdom 
and money enough to be had to open sueh saloons in 
sufficient number, and in so attractive and practical a 
style, as to become the mightiest, because most con- 
stant, counter-agent the liquor traffic yet has met with. 
And, working in harmony with the other more funda- 
mentally reformatory agencies before alluded to, it 
would go a long way toward solving the great prob- 
lem with which American society is so painfully labor- 
ing. As with every other measure, it will take time— 
many years—to make it permanently and evidently 
tell. The temperance work, if it is not to be a mere 


transient struggle, must be essentially a regenerative 


and educating process. All such work is slow. It | 


takes time to build for eternity. 


LANCASTER, Pa. 


[From tae Hon. Wa. B. } 


Never has there been a period in the history of 
our country when the baleful effects of intemper- 
ance were more generally acknowledged, and when 
broader and more systematic efforts were made to ar- 
rest this great moral and social evil. All the friends 
of temperance, though differing widely in the means 
pursued, have the same end in view: not simply to 
diminish and curtail the traffic, but as far as is possible 
to eradicate and destroy the evil. Some rely wholly 
upon moral suasion, appealing to the reason and judg- 
ment of all, ahd relying upon the strength and sound- 
ness of the argument to accomplish the desired result, 
Others rely upon the law to do what, in their view, 
argument never has doneand never will do. Now, being 
heartily in earnest to reach the same result, may we 
not find some good in both of these systems? We must 
act upon mankind in one of two ways: either inwardly 
or outwardly. If we would restrain men from vice 
and crime, we must give them strength and moral 
courage to resist temptation when it comes upon them, 
or we must guard them against and remove the tempta- 
tion as far as possible from them. We must either re- 
move the temptation to intemperance or give them 
strength to withstand its direful force. We must in- 
crease the power of resistance or diminish the pressure 
to be resisted. Neither of these means can be omitted 
without detriment to the public weal. He who has 
strength of will, power of self control, energy of 
spirit to meet the temptations thrown in his path—is 
always armed, always safe. While it is the primary 
duty of society to furnish all its members with this 
inward armor, yet unfortunately there are many who 
lack these features of character—the moral courage 
and steadfastness which act asa shield against assaults 
from without. Hence the necessity of removing as far 
as possible the temptation by preventing the sale of 
ardent spirits. It has been truly said that what it is 
wrong to use as a beverage it is wrong to sell as such. 
What the highest good of the community requires us 
to expel no member of the community has the right to 


J. Max Hark. 


ut public sentiment must be in advanée of 
the law. No law, however perfect, is of much 
value unless it can be enforced. A defective law 
thoroughly and impartially executed is preferable 
to a more stringent one poorly or partially 
executed. Hence before we can determine what 
law is best adapted to a given community or 
State, we must know what the public sentiment is 
in the given community or State, never forgetting that 
public opinion must be in advance of the law in order 
to make it operative; that whenever the law isin ad- 
vance of public sentiment it will be a failure. It would 
seem, then, to be the first duty of every true friend of 
temperance to labor to create such a sentiment in the 
State in which he dwells as will sustain and enforce 
the most stringent law against the sale of any intoxi- 
cant asa beverage. No rank or class of society must 
ve neglected. We must look carefully after our chil- 
dren and the rising generation. How do we account 
for the fact that Mohammedans are universally tem- 
perate, except upon the principle that their children 
are taught from the cradle to touch not, to taste not 
the accursed thing? Let Christian parents banish 
from their tables and dwellings all intoxicants, never 
suffering them to appear at their entertainments or at 
their social gatherings; let them thus train their chil- 
dren, by precept and example, so they will enter early 
manhood and womanhood with habits and principles 
fixed against this terrible evil. Let special care be 
taken to instill into the minds of all the children in 
our Sabbath and secular schools these great moral 
principles, so they shall be well guarded against these 
special temptations which will be sure to meet them 
in their daily walks and in their social life. While we 
must never cease our efforts to rescue the fallen, to 
persuade the intemperate to abandon their cups, yet 
we must never forget how much easier it is to prevent 
the formation of the habit than to prevail upon men 
to abandon it when once formed. Many will ob- 
ject to this process, in that it will take too long to 
reach the desired result. But we must not forget that 
we are contending against a great moral evil, an evil 
that has become inwrought into our social life, and 
hence cannot be overeome by any single conflict, but 
will require the continual, vigilant struggles of gener- 
ations to eradicate. It isa contest that must be fought 
over and over again before victory will finally be ours. 
Still we ought to be encouraged when we reflect that 
the best men and women all over the country are 
waking up to the importance of this reformation, and 
while they may differ somewhat as to the methods, 
we can never doubt as to the ultimate triumph of so 
grand a cause. Wms. . Wasnpurn. 

GREENFIELD, Mass 


A WORD ABOUT BROWNING. 


By Hamittron W. Masi. 


NEW and complete edition of the works of 
Robert Browning,’ attractive to the eye and 

sv bstantial to the hand, will be acceptable to lovers of 
English poetry in this country, and, if the formation of 
Browning societies and the increasing interest in the 
personality and work of the poet are trustworthy in- 
dications, its appearance is opportune. After a life- 
time of popular neglect, there are signs of something 
like a popular recognition of the old singer now in his 
seventy-second year; not the kind of recognition 
which makes a poet’s face a familiar image in the 
minds of multitudes, and a poet’s words household 
speech among the unlettered as well as the cultivated, 
but the recognition which makes place for a great and 
beneficent intellect, striving after its own fashion to 


deal honestly and strongly with the problems of hfe. . 


It is very certain that Robert Browning will never 
be a planct in the near heavens, but it is much that at 
last the world at large grants him a place among the 
fixed stars; distant, but enduring and luminous. 

The narrow bounds of a newspaper article forbid 
anything like adequate and comprehensive treatment 
of a body of work so various in form and so great in 
mass as that which Browning has given the world; it 
is only possible to point out cne or two characteristics 
of the poet which make any indication of a widened 
interest in his work matter of rejoicing among those 
to whom literature stands for something deeper than 
the flush of physical beauty, something greater than 
the setting of musical speech to melodious measures. 
It is certainly matter of regret that Browning has not 
been more a pupil and less a master of his art; that his 
freedom has been taken so roughly, and not been won 
through obedience : but at a time when so any thin 
and shallow rills of poetry are made to do the work of 
rivers, there is joy in the sweep of a great stream even 
if it be turbulent and unruly ; when so many skillful 
hands are pulling out the flute and vor celeste, that one 
hand turns on the bass and gives us the swell and vol- 
ume of the diapason. Those who look for the melodies 
which sensitive ears hear in the waving of summer 
branches and the flowing of summer streams will find 
little to please in Browning’s rugged verse, but those 
who would lister to the deep harmonies which lie at 
the heart of nature and life, heard only by the strong- 
est and the greatest, will find much to satisfy and inspire. 
No richer nature, no ampler mind has written English 
verse in the last two centuries. When one has read 
‘** Paracelsus,” ‘‘ Pippa Passes,” ‘‘ Evelyn Hope,” and 
the ‘‘ Lost Leader,” if he has recognized the quality 
and range of imagination which irradiate these various 
themes, he is ready to say with Landor: 

Shakespeare is not our poet, but the world’s. 
Therefore ov him no speech; and brief for thee, 
Browning! Since Chancer was alive and hale 

No man hath walked along our roads with step 
So active, so inquiring eye, or tengue 

So varied in discourse. But warmer climes 

Give brighter plumage, stronger wing; the breeze 
Of Alpine heights thou playest with, borne on 
Beyond Sorrento and Ama)fi, where: 

The siren waits thee, singing song for song. 

Browning has in rare degree the prime e!ement of 
genius, originality; and he proves his possession of 
the gift by the intensity with which he looks into the 
elemental forces of character and the unusual combina- 
tions in which he exhibits them. No contemporary 
poet has laid bare with so strong a hand those primi- 
tive, original passions which are the staple of great lit- 
erature in all ages. Browning’s glance does not stop 
for an instant in the superficial region of emotion and 
motive with wh.ch much contemporaneous English 
verse and almost all contemporaneous English fiction 
concerns itself, but pierces into those sunless depths 
where lie the elements of tragedy and greatness. It is 
this depth of conception, this grand sweep of imagina- 
tion, this tremendous grasp upon life, which would 
make Browning tonic to this generation if he could but 
reach it. Poetry has become sweet to the point of 
insipidity, finished to a faultlessness which removes it 
from human life, delicate and fragile as a piece of 
bric-a-brac; a generation which counts its Benvenuto 
Cellinis by the score ought to prize its two or three 
Titans, even if they hew somewhat roughly and leave 
unsightly fragments about theic work. 

Browning is iniensely and aggressively vital; he 
has escaped almost entirely the paralysis of the purely 
critical spirit; passions are real to him, tragedies as 
tragic as if no mood of analysis were abroad. No 
man can go deeper into the secret places of the soul 
and lay bare with so sure a hand the most obscure 
processes, but his touch carries no profanation with it; 
it is not_the touch of the investigator who remorselessly 
cuts into the very heart of the mystery, but of one who 
carries reverence and awe into what must always re- 
main the wonder-land of life. The poet who is able to 


* The Complete Works af Robert Browning. New edition. 7 
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overcome the illusions of culture and to make us feel 
that the original sources of vitality and power are still 
open to us, and that the only value of knowledge lies 
in its power to guide us thither, isa prophet who ought 
to have abunfant honors instead of the scanty homage 
doled out to Browning. The fact that he is often harsh, 
and sometimes irritatingly obscure where he might 
have been clear without sacrificing force, must not 
keep us from the recognition of insight and power 
which we must travel along way back tnto English 
literature to match. 


WORK FOR WOMEN. 
WRITING AND PRINTING INDUSTRIES. 
By Groror J. Manson. 
ROBABLY nine women out of ten, when suddenly 

. forced by adverse circumstances to go to work 
and make their own living, hit upon copying or 
directing envelopes as a good employment. In point of 
fact, itis about the poorest in the world. Lawyers 
are constantly being applied to by unfortunate women 
who want copying to do either at the office or at home. 
It should be remembered that women are very rarely 
employed in lawyers’ offices, except as type-writers 
and stenographers, and even in these capacities @ man 
is preferred. Besides, copying is poorly paid. Thou- 
sands of women are willing to address envelopes at the 
rate of eighty cents or a dollar a thousand; and good 
plain copyists are willing to work for three cents a 
hundred words. Male copyists in any number can be 
found who will write fora dollar a day.: 

Some years ago a lady started a novel industry in the 
writing line. She advertised in one of the daily papers 
that she would write letters for persons of neglected 
education, essays, poems, edit books, write stories and 
sketches—in fact, she established a sort of literary 
bureau, and made herself the secretary of those who 
through ignorance, more or less dense, were speech- 
less, but who really wanted to say something. She 
was unusually successful, and soon had imitators. 
Her plan was too extensive for any imitator to have 
the same success. She was, as I have heard, a well- 
educated woman with a versatile talent, and bad that 
business tact aud good management that would make 
almost any scheme succeed. There is, however, one 
branch of her business that I am surprised has not 
been followed up more vigorously by women; that is, 
the writing of letters for the ignorant. In London 
there are men who make a living by going from house 
to house and offering to write letters for the servants 
who are ignorant of the chirographic art, combining 
with this work the selling of stationery. We have a 
great number of servants in our large cities who can 
neither read nor write, but who would constantly! be 
sending messaces to their friends across the sea, or in 
different parts of our own ccuntry, if they had some 
one to write forthem. And their custom is not to be 
despised on pecuniary grounds. A lady with some 
knowledge of the millinery trade once infurmed me 
that she would rather build up a trade among servant 
girls, or poor country people, than with persons of 
means, because, as she said, they were easily satisfied, 
and they paid fair) prices promptly. There are cer- 
tainly many women who are now working harder and 
making less money than they would in the way I sug- 
gest. Such a method of making a living would not, of 
course, be suitable for all women; but a woman with 
the proper qualifications—middle aged (possibly a 
widow), of considerable worldly experience, a lively 
imagination and a sympathetic nature—would, I be- 
lieve, succeed. 

Money is paid for writing good advertisements. A 
day or two ago! saw in a New York daily an offer of 
some large sum—lI think #100—for a short, expressive 
notice of some medicine. But it was an ingenious 
woman who some time since bought a columnina 
newspaper and then wrote taking announcements for 
customers whom she secured, charging them for the 
advertising a good per ceut. over what she paid. 

Female proof-readers are mostly employed on book- 
work, where the work is not burried. Their pay will 
not average more than $8or $10 a week. It is need- 
less to say that it requires an exceptional education to 
be a good proof-reader, and women do not seem to 
have that exactness and precision which the best male 
proof-readers invariably possess. 

Compositors in printing offices are nearly always 
paid by the amount of matter they set up, so that the 
amount which anyone earns in that trade must depend 
on quickness and industry. Women are not paid as 
much as men for doing, the same work ; a printer once 
stated as the reason that they ‘‘could not lift the 
forms.” This is only a selfishsubterfuge of aman who 
cannot give any real reason. And there would seem 
to be an air of humor in it, for in the great majority of 
establishments none of the compositors have to /ift the 
forms; that work ‘being attended to by the foreman, or 
a man specially designated for the task. I call to mind 
the office of a newspaper in a small New England city, 


where women were employed and earned about $8 or 
$10 a week. This would be equal to about $15 in 


if they are smart. Poor ones may not make $5 or $6. 

Lady bookkeepers get from $8 to $20; but as the 
supply of male bookkeepers seems to be in excess of 
the demand, there ia but little encouragement to offer 
women in regard to this occupation. An agent of a 
large and wealthy firm in New York employs his 
daughter as bookkeeper. She has been seven years 
with the concern and receives now only eight dollars a 
week. 


| Come back to me. 


How can you leave me when I am 


| hound to you as never before, and when I wait your 
New York, and from that to $20 is what they receive 


comiug with longing to make you know that there is 


| small need of forgiveness, and all need of every com- 


| office, hardly ten minutes distant. 


One word in parting as to why women do not suc- | 


ceed, speaking generally of al! businesses, all profes- 
sions, and of course speaking generally as to the wo- 
men. Is not the primary trouble that their thoughts 
are continually bent on marriage? If so, that will 
account for listlessness in doing work, want of thor- 
oughness, industry, perseverance. It will be found 
that all successful male workers have done whatsoever 
their hand found to do, and with their might. Men 
who do not work heartily seldom work well. A wo- 
man cannot be expected to put much heart in her 
work if her heart is somewhere else, and, consequently, 
she cannot expect much pecuniary success. In this 
age of competition it is requisite also that one should 
have not only ability, but should be quick to take ad- 
vantage of opportunities and, above all, possess that 
peculiar qualification called tact. Probably the sum 
and substance of the whole matter is found in a re- 
mark made by a successful man: ‘‘Any business wel! 
followed is a good business.” 


IN BONDS. 


By Heten CAMPBELL. 


ARION held the sheets almost convulsively as 
the last words were read. She had gone 
through them slowly and painfully, as if some intricate 
and unsolved problem lay before ber requiring in its 
testing every power of mind and training. Now she 
sat silent, her eyes fixed upon them and her face 
white and still, as if death itself had been in the mes- 
sage. |The foundations of her world were shaken. 
Nothing seemed real, not evefi the pages that told how 
such wreck hadcome. How long she sat stunned, and 
beyond any power to feel or reason, she could not tell, 
roreven what thoughts surged heavily through her 
brain. Once she put out her hands with a half moan, 
‘‘All thy waves have gone over me,” and then there 
was silence again. Miss Huldah came softly to the 
door; listened a moment, and then, convinced that 
sleep had come aud would help her, stole as silently 
away. 

Deep in the night, thus far hot and breathless, a 
fresh wind came up from the sea, and as it touched 
her forehead—bearing a breath of the new-cut hay in 
the fields beyond—from the mother bird in the nest 
under her window came a soft, sleepy note, answered 
by the clearer sweetness of her mate. Marion rose sud- 
denly and went to the window, and there, looking out 
to the night and the deep sky thick with stars, a eud- 
den rain of tears fell, and in the falling took with it 
the horrible tension. She could think again; could 
try to adjust herself to these new, wretched facts, that 
yet held not half the misery she would have believed 
they must. Hardness—inflexible right—cold juglice— 
where were they? Swept away—overborne—lost ut- 
terly, in a flood of Jove that held divinest pity, and 
that brought now wild tender words of longing. 

‘*Come back to me, John, my darling! John!” 

What life had failed to teach love at last made 
plain, and Marion turned and wrote, wrenched with 
sobs; torn with an anguish of love and compassion 
and yearning : 

‘*It is no unconsidered impulse that sends this to 
you, soulof my soul. You must know, and oh, if I could 
but make you know it this moment, that I have never 
loved you with a shadow of the love that fills me now, 
Poor, burdened heart, you shall not be alone! Ifyou 
leave meI mustcometo you. Together we will face 
the evil power that has done its work in your life, but 
its spell is broken forever. In the bitter sorrow of 
confession you are redeemed. The truth Aas made you 
free. It is not for the world—not even for those who 
have known you best. They could not understand. 
It is your secret and mime, to be carried together till 
God calls us to himself. Ido not underrate its nature. 
I have been stunned by the revelation. I cannot say it 
is nothing. I cannot tell you I have not suffered in the 
knowing. But one thing is sure as Godissure. At 
last your soul is truly yours, as it has always been his. 
For the one human being who has aright to all know!l- 
edge words can give, you are nenceforth an open book. 
The sorrow, the struggle are mine too. I honor you 
infinitely forthe truth. It atones for half the misery 
of knowing it, and do I not know, too, your beautiful 
soul—your strength and helpfulness and courage? 


fort your troubled soul demands at my hands? Re- 
proach is impossible. Come, and believe that love, and 
love only, waits for you and blesses you.” 

The morning mail left atfour. Already a faint light 
glimmered inthe east. Marion hastily sealed the letter, 
and throwing a lightshawl about her stole softly down 
the stairs through the unlocked door, and on to the 
For an instant she 
laid it against her cheek, as if thus some more tangi- 
ble token of love than written words could hold 
might go with it. Then she turned and sped back to 
the house, the exhaustion of the long conflict making 
itself felt at last. The door was open, and on the 
broad stone step sat Miss Huldah, too troubled to be 
mindful of her nondescript costume or a poasible 
passer by. Apologetic by nature, and standing in awe 
of Marion as one far beyond any common criticism, 
silence now was impossible, and between fear and 
nervous anxiety she broke down altogether. 

‘*Tt’s all owing to newspapers—I know itis,” she 
said brokenly, clutching Marion with one hand and 
trying to check the torrent of tears with the corner of 
her blanket shawl. ‘‘I always said if he was any- 
thing but swallowed up in papers, that the very father 
of hes makes half of I do believe, and now they’ve 
spirited him away, and there’s something awful going 
on with you—never in your be’! ail night, and wander- 
ing round like a ghost in the dark, and I shall die if 
you're going to keep it all back to yourself, an’ stand 
there, looking as ifa step more would see you fall 
there before my eyes. I'm going for the doctor this 
minute, for I won’t have you killed and not interfere.” 

‘* Hush, cousin Huldah,” Marion said softly. ‘‘ You 
would not want to rouse Dilly. I am going to bed 
now.” 

‘* Gabriel’s trump would not wake Dilly till five 
o'clock. I don’t mean to be curious, Marion; I 
know how particular you are about ever asking any 
questions, but, my heart! How canlI see you look 
that way and not ask ?” 

‘‘A great trouble has come upon both of us,” Marion 
said, after a moment’s thought. ‘I cannot tell how it 
will end, nor can I tell you more than that. But if 
there is any way in which you can help I shall tell 
you, and I shall trust you to go onasif everything 
was as usual. Nowcome and put me to bed as you 
used to, for I am very tired.” 

Miss Huldah, with eyes still streaming, followed 
Marion up the stairs, but broke down entirely when 
half way up, and fled to her own room; New England 
training prompting her to hide all excessive emotion, 
and with equal force sending her to the rocking chair, 
in which she swayed wildly back and forth till the par- 
was over. 

‘Fifty years old and giving way @ 4 spell like 
that!” she said indignantly, still unconsciously ag- 
yravating her smarting eyes and cheeks with the heavy 
shawl. ‘‘If Marion can speak steady and easy, and 
she looking like death, you might say, all of some 
abominable newspaper somehow, you'd better stiffen 
up, Huldah Perkins, and have a backbone too!” and 
Miss Huldah, whose mild, blue eyes and air of timid 
deprecation gave proof that backbone had not been 
a chief characteristic, took dewn the row of cook- 
books—after Pollock’s ‘‘ Course of Time” her favorite 
literature—seeking through them for some new dish 
whose appearance should insure appetite and build. 
ing up; and picked her solitary tea-rose to place in one 
of the slender, old-fashioned wine-g!asses by Marion’s 
plate. 

Save in pale face and heavy eyes, Marion, who had 
slept long and heavily, gave no sign of what the night 
had been, and settled to her work resolutely. The 
letter would reach Aldis that night; possibly not until 
the next morning, as she had sent it to hisoffice At 
the earliesf, he could not be with her until the third day 
had passed. That he would come she was certain, and 
every doubt or misgiving was put hastily away. But 
when the fourth day ended with neither word nor 
presence, fear took took posession. She wandered 
restlessly through the house, or went to the ledges, 
returning at the hours that the stage came in or the 
boat landed, and waiting with sick longing for the step 
or voice she prayed to hear. To eat or sleep was im- 
possible. Miss Huldah followed her about like an 
affectionate dog, putting tempting food in her way, 
and sitting silently in corners waiting to ‘‘do some- 
thing.” 

A week passed, and Marion, who had feared to leave 
lest they should cross and miss one another on the way, 
had decided to go that night and try if spoken words 
might hold more force than the written. But with af 
ternoon came a letter, carried to her by Miss Luldah, 
who looked at it with as much vindictiveness as her 
gentle nature could hold. 

.* If there ain’t something cheering in that he ought 
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to be hung,” she said, and waited in the hall hoping 
some word of it might be told her. 

Marion’s heart beat heavily as she opened it. A few 
lines were there; half illegible, and dated on board the 
steamer that had sailed the previous day. 

““God bless you, my Marion, for your heavenly words, 
but it must not be. I have wavered long enough. I 
even took the train yesterday and started to you, but 
sense came and I went back. I will not, for both our 
sakes, run any risk of your repentance by and by. Do 
not try to alter this certainty. I have failed to answer 
you because I meant to make any rash move on your 
part or mine impossible. You must not write, for you 
break my heart with your sweetness and nobleness. 
Perhaps some day, if I live, and love has died with you, 
as it will, I hope I may come to you again and we can 
talk as friends. If I die, you, while free from the bur- 
den I have laid upon you, will find that I have trans- 
fered all means of working to you. Living or dying, I 
love you forever.” 

Miss Huldah kept her place, but the silence re- 
mained unbroken, and at last she went up to Marion’s 
door, knocking softly, then more loudly, and finally 
opening it timidly and looking through the crack. 
Then she cried aloud, ‘‘ Dilly! Dilly!” ard ran in. 

Marion lay in a little heap on the floor, the letter in 
her hand, and when Dilly, the tears streaming down 
the honest, black face, had laid her on the bed, no con- 
sciousness returned to the closed eyes or deathlike 
face. Sound and sane as body and mind had always 
been,this blow and the cruel week of waiting had done 
evil work, and when her eyes again opened it was with 
no knowledge save that of pain. Brain fever held her, 
and for weeks life and death battled over the uncon- 
scious form, wasting day by day to a shadow of its 
old self. Life at last had its way, and Marion fought 
for it from the first moment of returning consciousness, 


_ having but one aim—to store up every atom of strength 


patient obedience to orders could give, and then to 
carry out the purpose of her settled thought. It wasa 
weary struggle, but well aided the lingering convales- 
cence, and by late November she was ready for the 
fulfillment of her plans. To Miss Huldah’s consterna- 
tion, she had decided not only to go abroad but to take 
her with her, leaving Dilly in eharge of the house. 

“If you will not go with me i must go alone,” was 
her only answer to Miss Huldah’s frantic arguments ; 
and the timid soul, whose utmost travel had been the 
forty miles between her old ‘home and the new, found 
herself, after a journey which to the day of her death 
was dwelt upon as an accumulation of indescribable 
horrors, established in Berlin, atid, to her own amaze- 
ment, in spite of herself interested and excited over 
the extraordinary conditions of the new life. That 
the upheaval of all old land-marks had’ been in 
some way brought about by newspapers, became a 
daily firmer article in her creed, and she looked at the 
pile always on Marion’s table with a distrust and re- 
sentment more and more active. But housekeeping 
under the neW conditions absorbed all her energy, and 
Marion smiled often as the clamor from the little 
kitchen of their apartment reached her ears; Miss 
Huldah believing that English spoken at the top of 
one’s voice must necessarily be plain to the darkest 
understanding, and Marget being quite of the same 
mind as toGerman. The two trotted to market to- 
gether, one as representative a figure as the other, and 
made bargains in which Miss Huldah gestured wildly, 
and might have been considered a harmless lunatic 
had not Marget repelled the insinuation with fury. 

“*T wouldn’t mind so much keeping house in a for- 
eign language, or even buying, but to hear every out- 
landish name for the plainest thing makes you feel as 
if it was the tower of Babel. It’s unscriptural, I really 
think,” and after this periodical settlement of the 
question Miss Huldah turned to fresh complications 
with Marget. 

Marion had begun work as if the thorough mastery 
of German was a sufficient object and satisfaction. 
There was no reference to the past, and oply the look 
of intense expectation on her face, when a step paused 
suddenly at her door, could one have known that she 
waited for anything. 

A year and a half had passed, and a morning came 
when Miss Huldah, who sat reading the column of 
American news in an English paper, with a constant 
interior protest it is true, but still unable to let it quite 
alone, with a little cry so sharp that Marion sprang 
toward her. 

mind. I didn’t mean to,” she said. ‘It’s 
nothing,” putting the paper behind her like a detected 
child. ‘‘ Don’t read it, Marion. Oh, don’t read it.” 

Marion had caught the paper and stadied herself 
against the table as she looked swiftly down the col 
umns, till she read : 

**Colonel John H. Aldis of the American army, who 
followed MacGahan into Khiva, and whose notes on 
the campaign on the Oxus have been one of the most 
remarkable contributions to real history that any cam- 


paign has known, is lying at St. Petersburg, wounded 


beyond hope of recovery, and by—a chance not once 
encountered in his perilous service—an accidental shot 
from the rifle of a Cossack who was engaged in clean- 
ing it. The wound was not at first regarded as fatal, 
but he himself considered it so, and begged only to be 
carried, if possible, to St. Petersburg, where he is now 
lying at the Hotel Demont.” 

‘* What is it?” Miss Huldah cried. She had been 
watching Marion’s face, in terror as to what the effect of 
such news might be, and saw now an expression in- 
explicable and terrifying ; a look almost of joyfulness, 
yet holding an unalterable resolve. ‘‘ What are you 
going to do, Marion ?” 

‘*Tam guing to St. Petersburg.” 

** Alone!” . Miss Huldah’s voice had risen almost to 
a shriek. 

** No, Cousin Huldah. Not if you will go with me.” 

The long day, the longer night of travel had ended. 
Marion’s resolute cheerfulness had at last convinced 
Miss Huldah that some unexpected good was to come, 
and she had given herself up to minute observations 
of the country, and a critical testing of the hot and 
savory but unknown dishes served up to her at inter- 
vals. They drove to the Hotel Demont, and the pro- 
prietor, from whose mind the possibility of surprise at 
any sudden apparition of wandering Englishwomen 
or Americans as erratic had long been obliterated, 
received them with effusion. 

‘* The Herr Colonel—Dr. Willner was then with him. 
A relative it must be. [t was well that the Herr Colonel 
should not be without friends, though a nurse and 
physician so devoted lived only near him. Should the 
Herr Willner come to her there?” and the small, 
twinkling eyes dwelt with discreetly subdued curios- 
ity on the fair steady face before him. 

The physician presently appeared; a rotund little 
German, with quiet, kindly eyes and a firm mouth. 

‘* O"est impossible,” he said, as the landlord pre- 
sented him in French. ‘* Quiet is his only hope. 
‘* He is consuming his own life with restlessness. After 
a time, perhaps——” 

‘‘Let me teli you why,” Marion said in German, 
after a moment’s look at the determined yet gentle 
face, and motioning to a seat at her side she gave 
rapidly and low the partial explanation she had resolved 
upon. There had been a terrible misunderstanding. 
Colonel Aldis had left home suddenly with no time to 
rectify it, and now it must end. It was easy to make 
plain to the at first half impatient, then absorbed 
listener the necessity for action, and as he finally rose, 
a look of profoundest admiraiion was on his face. 

“The chaplain at the English embassy is my dear 
friend,” he said, ‘‘and he shall be here within the 
hour. Now come. A Sister is in charge, but he sleeps, 
Iknow. Sit by him till he wakes. It is for you he 
calls always in waking. I understand well at last.” 

In the darkened room, from the corner of which 
the huge porcelain stove gleamed ghost-like, Marion 
took her place, and, as her eyes grew accustomed to 
the dimness, looked with an anguish of pity on the 
gaunt figure, motionless and well-nigh breathless ; the 
worn face, the hair thickly lined with white. One 
hand lay outside the coverlet; the slender yet strong 
and shapely hand she had laughingly accused him of 
caring for far too daintily, and she took the nerveless 
fingers gently in her own, holding back with one su- 
preme effort the rush of tears, the passionate sobs that 
well-nigh mastered her. For a moment the physician 
watched both anxiously, then nodded approvingly and 
went pnt, speaking in Russian to the Sister, who after 
the first movement of surprise remaiued a passive 
spectator of what might follow. 

Half an hour passe, each moment an hour to 
Marion as she waited. Then the weak fingers closed 
over her own, and Aldis’s eyes slowly opened and 
fixed themselves on the face so near, yet holding still 
its motionless quiet. 

“It must be heaven,” he said at last faintly, ‘‘ but I 
thought you were alive, Marion. Have we both died ?” 

‘**No, my darling; we are both alive.” 

“Then how can you be near me! [I last saw you 
long ago.” 

** Because I have come to you, my own. I shall 
never leave you again.” 

The heavy eyes closed. Marion thought he had 
fainted, and signed to the Sister, who came forward 
silently and stood at the foot of the low bed. The 
physician, who had just returned, went out as silently, 
and Marion watched the fluttering lids. Again they 
opened full upon her, too far-withio the shadow of 
death to know surprise or question, filled with a love 
that made the face as the face of an angel, 

“John, you are strong enough to speak steadily. 
You understand. We were to have been married in 
October. It is October now. The minister is here. 
In a few minutes I shall be your wife, and then nothing 
can part us.” 

Even as she spoke, the surpliced figure entered the 
room; Miss Huldah following closely. Marion rose, 
still held by the fingers that would not for a moment 


loose their grasp. ‘The physician moved aside a cur- 
tain, and a ray of sunlight fell across the open book 
and rested on the pillow and the weary head upon it. 
The Sister knelt and told her beads in silence as the 
old words were read once more, the clergyman’s sub. 
dued voice prompting the weak and often-delayed 
phrases that seemed to come from a soul almost be- 
yond all belp from mortal rites. Marion knelt by the 
bed as the words of blessirg came for both; then, with 
one kiss on the pale lips, quietly took her place again, 
and, still holding his hand, watched tbe sleep that fell 
upon bim, and for long bours did its work of healing. 

Life at last, wrenched from the very gates of death. 
In another month, the invalid, still very helpless and 
uncertain of movement, was carried to Berlin, to re- 
turn, as s00n as full strength had come, to the work 
and life forsaken in the misery of the past. A grave, 
tender man, whose eyes turn always with a worship- 
ful affection upon the woman who saved him, and 
whose life has Inng meant for the world a help and 
strengthan— understanding of all sorrow— whose source 


is known to few, but that is the heritage of a soul 


building for itself year by year ‘‘ temples nobler than 
the last;” knowing that f »r time and eternity the truth 
has made it free. 


- The Home. 


CLIMBING THE STAIRS. 


Mary A. Barr. 
ITH lagging steps and anxious heart 
I sought my home one summer night ; 

Some plan had fail'd, some hoye was vain, 

And I had fought a weary fight. 
I felt not in the summer air 

The scent of flowers and bleaching hay, 
I did not know the night was fair, 

For shadows of the troubled day. 


And as [ steod within my door, 
Still full of fears, and doubts, and cares ; 
A clear, sweet voice behind me said, 
** I's just a-creeping up a’stairs! " 
I turned and saw my little one, 
Quite happy in her brave intent, 
As step by step, with hands and feet, 
Up to the very top she went. 


Just step by step, with hands and feet ; 
Blowly, but stil) without a stop, 
Till with a crow of victory 
She sat down on the very top, 
And stretched out loving hands to me, 
Who clasped her to my fainting breast ; 
The little angel who had brought 
The cheering words of strength and rest. 


I said, ‘‘ Now, fainting heart, be brave ; 
See here the image of thy strife; 
"Tis step by step, with hands and feet, 
We climb the road of daily life. 
*Tis step by step all good we win, 
With toiling hands, upon our knees ; 
Upwards and onwards, step by step ; 
But at the top is rest and ease. 


And ever after, day by day, 
I boldly faced my many cares ; 
Telling my heart—‘' Another step ; 
We're only creeping up the stairs!" 
Thus fearing, toiling, hoping still, 
I did not turn, I did not stop, 
Till with a cry of victory 
I sat down on the very top. 


But never in my brightest hour 
Have I forgot the weary day, 
The sad, almost despairing walk 
Home, in the evening still and gray ; 
The half-unspoken prayer I made 
For help to bear my weight of cares ; 
The climbing child—the clear, sweet voice. 
** I's just a-creeping up a’staire! "’ 


CLEAR-STARCHING AND IRONING. 


THE FRENCH SYSTEM. 
By Margaret Brown. 
Vil. 
MULTUM IN PARVO. 

O this we were invited to bring anything we chose, 

or anything we had doubts about being able to 
manage for ourselves ; and many and diverse were the 
articles produced on the occasion. Some brought 
shirts for a last attempt, others kept to lace and mus- 
lin; two or three had curtains; one had a beautifully 
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embroidered white skirt; and our seventy-year-old 
friend had the most extraordinary lace cuffs you could 
imagine. They were real lace, to begin with; and 
they were very deep, reaching, I should think, above 
the elbow, and formed by row upon row of lace frilled 
on to a net foundation. Their owner told us in confi- 
dence that she had had them for such a number of 
years, and had been obliged to put them away after 
the first wearing as she could never meet with any one 
who would undertake to dress them for her, and she 
bad been afraid to send them to the public laundry in 
case they might be lost. 

Well, she did them herself that day, and they were 
just lovely; the lace as exquisitely soft as if it had 
been quite new, and the whole cuff finished off to per- 
fection with the help of gauffering irons. 

This was just how she did: First she dipped her 
cuffs into cold water and squeezed them out; then they 
were put in the hot white starch (she did not wish 
them écru); then they were squeezed out of that, and 
clapped well between her hands. She then pulled out 
the lowest row of lace, and ironed it a little bit at a 
time—just the same as the cap had been done—till the 
row was finished, then she picked out the edges of 
the lace very carefully with her finger and thumb; 
then she took one of the tiny baby-irons with which 
we had done the crowns of the caps, and she ironed 
the net foundation between the first row and the next. 
Then she ironed the second row in the same way, then 
the net foundation, and so on, till the whole cuff was 
smoothly finished. She then took a pair of gauffering 
irons and did the lace, row by row, till the whole was 
finished, and it did not take so much time after all. 
And as that was the only work she had brought forthe 
day she went round the room borrowing odd things to 
try, and so kept herself busy till the last moment. 

I had an opportunity of getting a passing peep at 
Mies ‘“‘Car’s” ironing. Of eourse she was trying 
another shirt, and laughing away as usual. I think 
she must have understood that young man after ail, 
for we read of her marriage in the newspaper two 
months later on. 

Mrs. Warrender showed us at this lesson how to 
crimp muslin for tuckers, etc. There are irons sold 
for the purpose, | ut I think the old-fashioned way so 
much nicer that I shall try to describe it. 

And hereI must mention that starched frills never 
look so pretty when crimped ; they ought, if possible, 
to be gauffered—as crimping answers best for plain 
soft goods. 

The article we learned on was a thin old handker- 
chief; it had been ironed first, and we were directed 
to fold it double, so as to get a plain piece quite clear 
of the borders. Then take a cool iron, hold it the 
wrong way—with the blunt end towards your left 
hand— push it forward on the muslin as if you were 
ironing for about two inches; place the fingers of your 
left hand under the muslin, and your thumb above, 
touching the iron; thence slowly draw back the iron 
to the point whence you started, following it with the 
tips of your fingers, and thus crushing back the two 
inches of muslin over against the iron. Then lift it and 
begin again at the end of the two crimped inches, iron 
two inches more, return to the starting-point, always 
following the backward move of the iron with the tips 
of the fingers, crushing back the muslin with them. 
In this way your frill will be covered with myriads of 
little crimps and puckers, and if well done will have 
all the appearance of good crape. It is rather a difficult 
movement to learn, but when once mastered it well 
repays the trouble taken to acquire it. I found it quite 
the most difhcult thing to learn during the whole course 
of lessons, and had it not been for Miss Phabe, who 
stood by and showed me the mode of doing it so often 
and so patiently, Ishould have given up in despair. 
But then, remember, when once you getinto the magic 
of it, it comes to you in a moment, and you never for. 
get the touch afterward. 

Our teacher now walked around all the tables criti- 
cising the work, and telling each pupil whether or not 
she had made any progress in the art of ironing. When 
she came to us she was kind enough to say we had 
“improved in a most surprising manner ;” to some 
others she said, ‘‘they bad better attead another course 
of lessons ;” but to most she gave a word of praise and 
encouragement. Indeed I do net see how any one 
could escape learning a very great deal at that class, 
for the instruction was made so very interesting, and 
our teachers were 80 patient and took such pains to 
impart their knowledge to us, that I, for one, shall 
look back with great pleasure to th hree weeks of 
**clear-starching and ironing.” 

Mrs. Warrender said, ‘‘ Before the class breaks up, 
there is just one thing more I wish to impress upon you 
all, and that is in connection with a very necessary 
part of the family washing—flannels. These ought 
always to be washed with soap-jelly, and no weil- 
regulated househoid should ever be without it. It is 
made by cutting into thin slices two bars common 
yellow soap, and boiling them with cold water till 


melted. Just water enough to cover the soup, and be 
sure it is well boiled, else it will not keep; and put it 
into jars to be kept for the purpose. Soap-jelly 
will not injure the finest flannels, and onee tried for 
ordivary use it will ever aftcr be kept in the store- 
closet.” 

And so ended our lessons. Just then our cook left 
to get married, and our housemaid thought she would 
not like to live with a new neighbor; so we got new 
servants, and had a reformation in our washing which 
we might not otherwise have dared introduce. 

We never wear paper collars now! And Kate—who 
learned with me—says if a reverse of fortune should 
ever come over our way she will take in washing ; 
and she well might, for she is one of the best ironers 
you ever saw, thanks to these six lessons, to Mrs. 
Warrender, and to dear, patient Miss Phebe. 


PHILANDER AND I IN COUNCIL. 
By D. H. R. Goopate. 


T was early in the new year. The Christmas 
merry-makings and the Christmas bills, having al 
poured in together, had now stopped their flow; there 
was, perhaps, a little flavor of wasted powder in the 
air, and Philander, as he sat down to his desk, gave, 
involuntarily no doubt, a deep-drawn sigh. 

We are a very domestic couple. I need not say that, 
except that by way of deprecatory introduction, when 
I tell you that we make a kind of general utility sit- 
ting-room of our nursery. Philander’s desk, which is 
itself a kind of catch-al!, and holds farm books and 
accounts, household expense books, orders for pictures 
and what not, stands at one side of the large, square 
room. I had sent the children all out to enjoy the 
good coasting and the bright winter’s day, and was 
sitting at ease in my own favorite low chair contem- 
plating the fire and thinking of nothing in particular. 
The dancing blaze played upon the brass and- 
irons and on my tiles; my own handiwork, 
of which I am just abit proud, and I felt a little vexed 
to see that they have burned shamefully with our great 
hickory fires. 

‘*Do you think,” said Philander suddenly, ‘that 
that French schoo! is the best place for Edith ?” 

I was quite taken aback, and at a loss for a reply, 
for the school—Madlle. C.’s—had been his own choiee ; 
his sieter was educated there, and by her advice Edith 
had been early placed under Mademoiselle’s charge, 
not entirely to my own satisfaction. I looked up sur- 
prised. Philander held in his hand a paper, the 
emall, un-English hand-writing of which I readily 
recognized. 

Philander’s tone suggested a deep-rooted distrust of 
bis species. 

All good schools are dear,” I said. ‘“‘A thousand 
dollars a year seems like a great deal to pay for a girl’s 
education, but what can one do ?” 

There was silence for a moment. I took up the 
tongs and began poking the fire; a log tumbled down 
and gave me endless trouble in replacing it. When 
at last I had succeeded in making the fire not much 
worse than before, I resumed my seat, shading my 
burning face with a newspaper. 

‘*How old is Edith?” was the next sudden ques- 
tion. 

Now, I have always held it one of the exasperating 
weaknesses of the masculine mind that a man is in- 
capable of remembering the ages of his children. 
Heaven knows I have no head for figures, but I can at 
least remember when my own children were born. I 
gave him a glance which he evidently did not in the 
least understand, then, with great forbearance, re- 
plied sweetly, ‘‘ Edith will be seventeen in May.” 

‘*Well, she must come home in June to stay. If 
Harry should pass his examination for college—though 
I'm morally certain he won’t—we never can pay Miss 
C. and college bills at the same time.” 

Philander looked at me; I only lifted my eyebrows. 
I knew that Edith fully expected to bave another year 
at school, and Edith always has her own way with 
her father. I took up my knitting, which lay close to 
my hand on my great mending-basket, and Philander, 
filing the unsatisfactory bill, took up the household 
account-book. He is very strict about the family ac- 
counts, and | pride myself upon giving him little cause 
for complaint. My own book, the sums total of which 
he posts into a ledger of his own, puts every item 
into stern black and white; we never have any sun- 
dries. 

‘*Were not the girls’ winter outfits unusually ex- 
pensive ?” was the next query. 

I gave a little nervous shiver. I was conscious of 
having yielded a little toe far to their natural desire 
for pretty things—one must be #0 careful with six chil- 
dren to buy for! 

‘* Margaret gave Edith furs, didn’t she ?” said Phil- 
ander, with reproachful voice. 

‘Yes ;” and she is much given to presenting Edith 
with expensive single articles of dress, each of which 


demands an entire suit to correspond. Iam sure that 
I could dress Edith at much less expense without her 
auntie’s handsome gifts, but I should never venture to 
hint at such a thing to Philander. He would be sure 
to consider either fact or statement as one of the 
dreadful incomprehensibilities of women and their 
ways. 

Philander turned over the leaves of the account-book, 
back and forth; I quietly knitted. I was thinking of 
his new fur-lined overcoat, which I did really consider 
an extravagance, and of that dreadful new barn, which 
had cost as much as a house, beside an interminable 
botber and worry, and which had been built, as it ap- 
peared to me, chiefly that Philander might spenda few 
hundreds more in buying cattle to put into it. 

At length, Philander threw down his account book 
and pushed back his chair. 

‘*The worst thing about living expenses,” said he, 
crossing his hands behind his head, ‘is, they’re so aw- 
fully elusive. Now this last year we’ve spent five 
hundred dollars more than we ought, and yet I can’t 
put my finger on anything that we didn’t need.” 

‘* Perhaps we felt too rich,” said I, trying to put a 
a goed face on the matter. At heart I was not a little 
discouraged. A few months before I bad received a 
nice little legacy from a maiden aunt. I was firmly 
determined not to spend the principal, but I thought 
the interest, added to our previous somewhat variable 
income, would save us from the wearing pressure of 
many small cares; but, in fact, I had never felt more 
uneasy and anxious about oun bills than during these 
last months, and now we were behindhand again after 
all. 

‘* There must be some way,” I exclaimed, after a 
minute’s cogitation, “of reducing these things to a 
better system.” Philander came round to the fire and 
stood before the mantel. Looking up at him I sud- 
denly perceived with a pang that there were lines of 
care growing about his eyes. 

** Aren’t we clever enough to hit upon some method 
of adopting our mode of living to our income, 80 as to 
spare ourselves these petty anxieties, and yet not de- 
prive ourselves or our children of any real advan- 
tage that they have a right to expect? Suppose we 
talk it over, and try,” and I drew up a deep chair near 
my own. 

‘Everybody knows the old epigram,” said Phi- 
lander: income, a thousand dollars; expenses, a 
thousand and one dollars; result, misery. Income, a 
thousand dollars; expenses, nine hundred and ninety- 
nine dollars; result, happiness. That is true enough, 
but it ought, or we ought, to go a little farther. How 
is a man” (‘‘and a woman,” | interpolated, reckless 
of grammar) “to provide for a large family” (‘ like 
ours,” I sighed) ‘*‘on avery moderate income, give 
their children” (I smiled approval at the plural) “‘a 
fair start in life, and yet lay by something from their 
working years, as common prudence dictates ?” 

I had no answer ready. 

‘** Perhaps it can’t be done ;” said Philander, dubi- 
ously, ‘** but it seems as if it ought to be possible.” 

The future always looks feasible: I was sure it 
might and should be done, but I had not got hold of 
the how. ‘I’m sure,” said I, thinking aloud, ‘“‘I am 
thoroughly uneonventional; I don’t care about doing 
as other people do: if there is anything to be gained 
by experimenting, it may as well be by me as by any- 
body.” 

I looked at Philander; he seemed to. brighten up a 
little. *‘Come, you always have ideas ; let’s hear them : 
what do you propose?” 

‘*] was wondering,” and I went on feeling my way 
aloud, ‘‘ I was only wondering whether we do, any of 
us, get all, or the best even, from our money, that it 
might bring. How much was our income last year, 
Philander ?” 

‘*Three thousand six hundred and forty-eight dol- 
lars and nineteen cents,” said Philander promptly. 

‘*With my money, too?” I asked timidly. 

‘Including your dividend;” said he curtly. 

‘* Suppose,” said I, after a longer pause than before, 
**that we take pencil and paper, and try to apportion 
our income according to the actual comparative im- 
portance that we give to the various uses of money.” 

‘*Where will you begin ?” said Philander, having at 
once supplied himself with pencil and note-book. 

‘*| suppose we must begin with the actual necessa- 
ries.” 

‘* Food and shelter?” said Philander. 

‘Shelter first. Does the farm cost you money or 
not ?” 

‘* The farm,” said Philander seriously, ‘‘ gives us a 
good deal beside shelter, and does not cost money. My 
theory is that it brings in a little money, but | won’t 
insist upon that. At all events it is a safe investment, 
and it does pay its own proper bills, and give us milk, 
butter, eggs, vegetables, poultry, and a good many 
other small helps to your housekeeping. Besides all 
these, it gives us beautiful surroundings (glancing out 
at the grand old trees and the lovely view of mountain 
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and river from the window), and a most important 
portion of the education of our children. A boy must 
be very stupid indeed not to pick up on a farm a great 
deal of real, genuine, practical knowledge, such as 
will go far toward making a man of him.” 

The farm, notwithstanding all its vexations, is one 
of Philander’s hobbies. We all love it, although, with 
other objects of affection, it is sometimes very aggra- 
vating. It was a satisfaction to know that it really 
bore a share of the financial burdens. 

‘Shelter, and a considerable portion of our food, 
don’t have to come out of the three thousand six hun- 
dred and forty-eight dollars and nineteen cents, then,” 
said I cheerfully. 

‘““No; how much now for table ?” 

‘*Oa a basis of plain living and high thinking, witb 
the farm contributions, I can manage on the odd six 
hundred and forty-eight dollars and nineteen cents, 
and include service.” 

‘ Are you sure ?” said Philander severely, with pen- 
cil poised in air. 

I nodded emphatically. 

‘‘How about fig-leaves?” was his next suggestion. 

“Tt seems as if we might get along for oue year with- 
out buying clothes,” said 1; ‘‘ 1 do want to makesome 
pew attempts ; of course there would have to be shves 
—and—and things.” 


‘* You might cut down my trowsers for the boys,” 


said Philander teutatively. 

“You give them all to Patrick ; and, besides, they 
are generally paipty,” T objected. 

‘Well, what will you have next?” 

“* My household expense-book,” said 1, taking it up, 
‘‘ has these headings: Rent or Board, Provisions or 
Groceries, Fuel, Clothing, Furniture, Books and Edu- 
cation, Labor or Services, Physician and Medicines, 
Riding Expenses, Charities, Contingent Expenses. 
Of these, seven out of tex provide for purely physical 
wants. Only one, books and education, seems de- 
signed to favor menial growth. Ougutseven-tenths of 
our income to be absorbed by material wants?” 

“You can't draw any, arbitrary lines; chairs and 
tables—and—and teapots belong to educational forces, 
don’t they? But this isn’t domestic economy; it is 
metaphysics.” 

‘‘l only wanted,” said I meekly, ‘‘to make a little 
more space in which we could breathe freely.” 

‘**You must come out strong on your contingent,” 
exclaimed Philander, ‘‘and you must remembe:” he 
forgot that she was to come home in June) “‘that Edith 
will absorb twelve hundred or so out of your three 
thousand.” 

‘“*We must make sacrifices—rea! sacrifices—for our 
children, of course,” I replied with feeling; ‘‘the form- 
ative period is all too short; at the best we can’t 
help them half as much as we ought.” 

‘*No; there’s not much demand for second-hand 
experience,” said Philander gloomly. 

“Ide think,” suid I, going helplessly back to my 
own muttons, ‘‘that we ought to put acertain share 
of leisure and freedom—opportunity tomake the best 
of ourselves, and to show helpfulness toward the 
world at large, before everything else. It seems to me 
we ought to make sure of this for ourselves and those 
belonging to us. Lut there are always 80 many unex- 
pected wants that devour the money,” I said, 
remembering former disappointments; ‘‘ to be happy 
you must foresee the unforeseen.” 

‘*Come down to figures—how much for contingent?” 
persisted Philander. 

‘Well, we've only got eighteen hundred dollars for 
everything now,” I said, with a consciousness of put- 
ting on the strait-jacket again ; ‘‘and out of that we 
must allow for school-bills, necessary clothing and 
possible sickness. I’m thankful that we’re all so 
healthy.” 

** Yes, indeed!” cried Philander, with fervor. ‘‘If 


-you could keep a thousand dollars out of the three to 


experiment with it would be something. We should 
have to make up our minds to shut down hard on 
little personal indulgences; such things take more 
than one would believe; but we should be just as well 
off inthe end. The very best things are not purchas- 
able, and those we have.” 

‘*Piase, mum, will ye look a-here?” interjected 
Nora, opening the dressing-room door. There is a 
small bed-room beyond, communicating with the nurs- 
ery, Which 1 keep swept and garnished as # resource 
in any emergency. A sick child, a childish visitor 
storm-bound, a seamstress kept over night, such are 
usually its occupants. Here 1 had been trying my 
band at painting the wall with figures from Walter 
Crane. Nora, our washerwoman, had beeh called in 
to scrub down one of my worst failures, upon which I 
had lavished a terrifying amount of paint. 

Our council of war was over. How much of my 
thousand dollars I shall succeed in devoting to high 
ends, and with what tangible result, 1 cannot now tell. 
Each member of the noble profession of matron who 
sympathizes with my situation would perhaps puzzle 


out the problem to a different solution. Perhaps we 
should all agree that one cannot do less than to try to 
find some solution. 


HINTS, QUESTIONS AND EXPERIENCES. 


[The editor of this department will be glad to receive questions, eug- 
gestions, and experiences for this column. 


Will youin your Hints and Questions column give me, for the bene- 
fit of a young friend, your opinion and advice on the follewing case : 
A. B., a young lady unattended, on entering &@ railway Car has a seat 
offered to her by a polite stranger, who leaves her to occupy it alone 
at firet, bet at a eubsequent part of the journey takes the vacant 
place by her side; presumably to prevent it from being again seized 
upon by a lad less polite than himself, and who had, for the moment 
at least, quitted it. Having engaged the young lady in conversation 
upop a variety of aubjects for some time, he at length proffers for 
ber acceptance a: a gift a book, the valine of which may be placed at, 
say, one dollar, and its contents described as wholly unobjectionable, 
making the remark as he does ao that it ie not marked. Ought under 
these circumstances the young lady to accept the present? 

It is not possible to give an absolute rule which will take 
the place of discretion and common sense in any difficult 
position in life. There are two principles to be observed by 
every lady in traveling: Ist. Maintain a dignified reserve as 
@ protection against bores and villains; 2d. Maintain a Chris- 
tian courtesy toward fellow-passengers. A 

Circumstances will so modify the course one ought to take 
that without a full rehearsing of the details we could not 
safely advise your young friend. If the gentleman befriended 
the young lady to protect her from disagreeable associations, 
and gave her a book which he had read, to while away the 
tedium of her further journey, she might accept the second 
courtesy as the first, in a modest, grateful manner. If the 
gentleman eo far overstepped the bounds of propriety as to 
presume on the young lady's aceeptance of a railway cour- 
tesy to further intrnde on her acquaintance, without a 
proper introduction, by a formal presentation of a book, it 
should be quietly and with dignity declined. Whether the 
act which suggested this question was of the firet or the sec- 
ond sort could only be known by knowing the manner and 
circumstances of the giving. It isin place here to caution 
all ladies, especially if unattended, to receive with great cir- 
cumspection any advances made by strangers while travel- 
ing. There are women as well as men who should be avoid- 
ed. A prudent and delicate lady will generally know by 
instinct, if she allow her discretion to guide her, whom it is 
needful to repulse. 


In the colamnvs of “ Hints, Questions, and Experiences,” Nov. 
23, Mrs. E. G. asks for some rhymes beginning, 
** Hands were made to be usefal.’’ 
Here are three verses; Ido not kuow if there were any more. 
They were set to music : 
I remember a leseon 
Which was not thrown away, 
Learn betimes to be of use, 
Don’t spend too much time in play. 


Cho. Work away while you're able, 
Work away while you're able, 
Work away while you're able, 
Work away, work away. 


Hands were made to be usefa), 
If you'll teach them the way; 
Therefore for yourself and neighbor, 
Make them usefa! every day. 


Cho. Work away, etc. 


Let your own bands support you 
Till your strength shall decay, 
And your heart shall never fail you 
Even when your hair is gray. 
Cho. Work away, etc. 

I wish I could tell you how! love your valuabi@é paper. I would 
not miss it for twice its cost. Have taken it from almost the firet of 
ite publication. Yours very truly, Mas. R. H. C. 

Although these rhymes are of no literary merit, they speak 
a@ very good lesson, and we print it to gratify a correspon- 
deut. The testimony which Mrs. C. gives to the value of 
The Christian Union is very gratifying to us. 


Who is the author of the lines ; 
** Where angels walk and seraphs are the wardens; 
Where every bud brought safe through death’s dark porta! 
Becomes immertal.”’ 

Seeing this quotation in your Sanday-school exposition a few 
weeks ago, my mind has been wandering in the past, but cannot fix 
the location. 1am an old subscriber to The Christian Union and 
await your anewer. A. A. B. 

The first lines of the hymn are: 

“ From the recesses of a lowly spirit 
My humbie prayer ascends. Oh, Father, hear it.” , 

It is by Sir John Bowring, an English poet, who was born 
about the end of the last century and died about ten years 
ago. He was also the author of the familiar hymn, ‘‘ Watch- 
mada, tell us of the night.” 


Can yon give any information concerning the “ College of Music’’ 

(endowed by Mr. Wood), that was to be opened this autumn ? 
E. M. K. 

New York Free College of Music, 163 East Seventieth st. 
The college is in successful operation under the care of Mr. 
Theodore Thomas. The catalogue contains the names of 
some 800 pupils, and the names of the faculty are a guaran- 
tee of good instruction; Theodore Thomas, Rafael Joseffy, 
Eduard Mollenhauer, Geoige F. Bristow, among others. The 
trustees announce that the ‘‘ interests of this institution are 
purely public and professional. Its ideal is a college of mas- 
ters and artists for the cultivation and advancement as well 
as the teaching of music.” The terms and regulations are 


stated in the catalogue, which can be procured at the col- 
lege. 

“One of our Readers” can obtain the desired information 
by addressing *‘ Tbe Women's Silk Culture Association,” 
corner Juniper and Cheetnut Streets, Philadelphia, Penn. 


Our doung Folks. 


HOW A LITTLE BOY ESCAPED FROM 
THE SIEGE OF ANTWERP. 
By H. Treat. 


EDDIE and his mamma were in the museum at 
Antwerp one day, looking at a very large and 
realistic painting of the capture of that city by the 
French. In the foreground, a group of terror-stricken 
citizens vainly attempting to escape from shot and 
shell stood out in bold relief in the lurid light of burn- 
ing buildings, while the beautiful spire of the cathe- 
dral glowed in the intense brightness. 

Teddie, as usual, was eagerly questioning his mother 
about the picture, when they were joined by Monsieur 
Townsend, who was also strollibg through the mu- 
seum. 

‘Ah, madame!” exclaimed he; “ you find our beau- 
tiful Antwerp in sad times, do you not? Howit re- 
calls to mie the days of my youth, when I, too, was 
like to that small enfant in the painting! Now, my 
friend Teddie, you find yourself very curious to know 
what that signifies ; 80, with the permission of mamma, 
we will sit here, and I will relate to you one child’s 
experience of the bombardment of Antwerp. 

“Eh bien! Madame must know, of course, that I do 
not refer tothe siegeso vividly portrayed in this picture, 
which represents the taking of our city by the great 
French general, Napoleon Buonaparte, but the effort of 
Holland to obtain our little Belgium fifty years ago. It 
was not @ success, as you know, madame, grace a Dieu, 
for we then threw off the yoke of the Dutch, declared 
ourselves independent, and elected our own king, Leo- 
pold L. 

‘For the begizcning I must tell to you, madame, 
that jay father was one of the officers of an English 
man-of-war, captured by the French in the early time 
of this century, and was taken to Liége, where he was 
quartered inthe house of a citizen of that city. J can 
assure you, madame, that he there consoled himself 
soon ; for in some weeks he had a great sympathy for a 
daughter of his host, married himself to her, and in a 
few years forgot his native country, as was well. So 
you remark that his family have an English name, but 
cannot speak fluently the English tongue. 

** When I had ten years, my parents arrived at Ant- 
werp, and began to live in a house on the Rue du 
Tamveurs, a street where in very old times the tanners 
of our city made their work. Here we lived in hap- 
piness and prosperity for three years, when the time 
so horrible arrived of which my father has often told 
it to me how it all began to be. 

**General Chassé, the Dutch commander, occupied 
at this time the citadel of the south, with a garrison of 
forty-five hundred men, and in the Scheldt were also 
many ships. The 80th of November, 1831, at five 
o’clock in the morning, Marshal Gérard sent by a mes- 
senger to the commander of the Dutch that he must go 
right away from Antwerp, as he was not keeping his 
word of the treaty made alittle while before. General 
Chaseé made answer that he would not go, but that his 
guns should not be fired unless he was first attacked. 
Marsbal Gérard said no more, but al! the forces pressed 
themselves about him, and the fight began. Ah, butitis 
a thing detestable, the war! During twenty-four days 
and twenty-five nights the siege continued. The shot 
and shell flew everywhere, tearing through houses, 
bursting on the streets, killing amd wounding; always 
some dreadful thing arriving. 

** My father must go from us at once, to be of service 
somewhere ; but my mother wept bitter tears to see 
him depart in such danger. 

‘** Lisetve,’ said he, ‘I leave the children with you. 
Take care of them and yourself, but do not regard 
anything else. In such days life is the first.’ 

‘Again and again he returned to embrace us, and say 
to the mother that she must have no care for the ob- 
jects of value in the house, but escape at the first 
moment of danger to our quarter. 

‘* Worse and worse it came all about us, and the fring 
never ceased. At last my mother told to us that we must 
go, and she would try to take us beyond the walls into 
the country where lived a friend. How can I tell it to 
you, the life of ourselves, creeping from one cellar to 
another, over masses of fallen brick and stone, in the 
very middle of dreadful views and ‘sounds! So two 
days passed themselves by, and we were eating noth- 
ing but some dry bread which my mother had put in 
a basket, and always a paper box was carried under 
her long Fiemish cloak, even though by reason of it 
could not the little ones be helped so well. 

** At last came the happy hour when all the family 
found themselves in safety at the friend of my 
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mother, and soon the Peace came, and our father ar- 
rived also in health, and we rejoiced together with 
many tears. 

‘** But what small box is it, Lisette, that you guard 
so carefully ?’ asked my father when we had embraced 
forty times. 

‘*My mother, who was trembling ahd full of nerves, 
now that all was passed, looked at the box in her band 
in great confusion, and when it was opened came to be 
more bewildered than never. But my father threw 
back his head and laughed one of his own hearty 
laughs of happy days, and we al! began to join with 
him, for behold, in her haste and fright my mother 
had left the casket of silver spoons, and caught up an 
old hat-box full»of rubbish, thinking she had saved 
some precious thing, and had been guarding it so care- 
fully all these days! 

*** Never mind, Lisette, my love,’ said my father, 
calming her, ‘ you have brought me yourself and the 
children through great peril, and it is all l want. No 
general could have planped his retreat better than you 
did yours, with so many helpless ones.’ 

‘S80 my mother smiled again and all was well. 

“This ended the last siege of Antwerp, madame 
and Master Teddie, and may I not be here to witness 
another! 

** But the time is going to arrive for the doors of the 
museum to be closed, and we must take leave. en- 
jour, mea amis, until we meet again. 


AUNT PATIENCE’S WRITING DESK. 
My Dear Nephews and Niaeces: 

HAVE just come from a visit to a hospital where 

crippled children are treated. There were 175 or 
200 boys and girls with club-feet, spine disease, white 
swellings, and I know not what other ailments. My 
niece Mary was with me, and as we went up the stairs 
with the matron, what sounds do you suppose we 
heard? You say cries and groans, I doubt not; but 
we heard none of these. Just as merry shouts and just as 
hearty laughter as ever you heard from well children 
met our ears, and there, in the sunniest of play-rooms, 
away up in the tup of the house, where no tall build- 
ings keep the sun from the large windows, were boys 
of all ages from four to fourteen ; some in rolling chairs, 
some supporting themselves as they walked about with 
the little chair on which they now and then rested, some 
in swings, and one little fellow under the eye of a gym- 
nastic teacher climbing on parallel bars as nimbly as 
even you, Johnny, could do with your two good feet. 
To look into some of their faces would bring the tears 
out of any but the stoniest heart, and the crooked 
backs and legs, the thin little hands, were oh! so 
pathetic. But in spite of pain and deprivation these 
little fellows were baving a good time. A doctor and one 
of the teachers, with two nurses, were helping them en- 
joy their hour of play, and were ready to catch any 
one who should stumble and fall. But none did while 
we were there, though they slipped about over the 
waxed floor with a surprising speed. 

Leaving the boys, we went down stairs to the girls’ 
room, and saw them with their games, their dolls, and 
their knitting in the room which is their home by day 
and by night, except for their daily treat of an hour’s 
recreation in the play-room. The rows of white beds, 
the low tables, which serve for dining tables and school 
desks—for these little children have school every 
morning (do you hear that, boys and girls who think 
you cannot get a lesson if you get a splinter in your 
finger?)—with wash-room adjoining, alllook the per- 
fection of neatness and convenience. Some of the 
cases were too sad to tell you of. Poor little Willie W.’s 
sufferings, and his patience, his drawn, white, thin 
face, with its look of peace on it, I cannot picture to 
you; the dear little girl whose tiny feet and hands 
will never grow any more, and who must soon go to 
that home which is just opened for incurables, and 
make room here fora new patient—ah! I cannot write 
about them. There were two feelings contending in 
my heart all the time I was there ; one of joy and grat- 
itude that such a bright home existed, and that kind, 
unselfish men and women were giving time and money 
to comfort and cure these little ones, and another of 
sorrow and distress at the sight of so much suffering. 
For although we heard no moans and saw no tears, 
there is hard pain borne there by those brave little 
people, and the matron says that when she goes about 
among the little cots at ten o’clock to -see that all is 
well before she sleeps, she sees the little eyes kept 
wide open and the poor uneasy bodies racked with 
pain, and they touch her heart anew every night. 
Think of it, children, when mamma soothes your little 
aches by folding you in her arms, and rocks you, 
singing a gentle song, and rouse your courage to en- 
dure your small troubles and give your sympathy for 
some generous work for the unmothered and unsoothed 
children. 

Rancuo Vat FLoripo, Jan. 10, 1883. 
Dear Aunt Patience : 
When I wrote to yous little while ago, I told you that | wag pre- 


paring some patchwork, and that I was going to make a table- 
cover. The patchwork ie just finished, and so I will send it by the 
same mal) by which I send thie, I do not know exactly to what ad- 
drees I am to send this note, but I wil! send it in care of The Chris 
tian Union, and trust that it will reach you safely. It gave me the 
greatest pleasure posainie to be abie to h ip on sach a good cause’ 
I often used to think that I would like to do something of the kind, 
and when I read that letter in The Christian Union, I thought that it 
would be a good chance for me to belp. If there is any other place 
that I could send patchwork to, or if there is any more needed at 
the Atlanta University, I would be very giad indeed to send some 
more. Lovingly, Frances G. 


Thank you for the patchwork, but be careful next 
time not to make us pay letter postage on the whole 
roll by putting your note inside. Send the letters sep- 
arately. I will ask if there are any schools still want- 
ing patchwork for this winter’s work. 


STAN DsTgzaD, Dec. 23, 1882. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

I haven't written to you for a long time, but hope you will forgive 
me and I will try and do better. I thought of writing to you before, 
bat I was so busy getting Christmas presents ready and going to 
schoo! that I had not very mnch time. It has snowed here for a 
long time every day, but i# making up now by giving us sunshine. 

Our school clored yesterday, and | am very glad, because I was 
getting rather tired of it, but I guess I will be ready for it when it 
begins again. 1 went out last Saturday to buy the presents that I 
am going to give away this Christmas. Al) of us save up our money 
through the year andat Christmas-time we buy presenta for every 
one, and for mamma and pape ; it is real good fon. Frank hae got 
one Christmas present already; it is alittle capary bird. We al! 
like it very moch. Frank hada pet lamb al! summer, bat it was 
getting too coldto xeep it any longer, soit had to be killed. We 
were all very sorry. 

I hope you will have a merry Christmas and a happy New Year. 

Good by. Your loving niece, Eras. P. 


We think it is great fun to make our presents. Sup- 
pose now you think of something to make for mamma 
and paps next year, and be ready to begin early to 
work onthem. A pretty cover fora clothes-brush for 
papa, a sachet bag for mamma, a skate bag for Frank, 
would be good, perhaps, and you can be watching for 
pretty ways to make them. 


December 17, 1882. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

My grandpa takes The Christian Union, and I read the letters of 
your nephews and nieces. Have you a piace for another niece? I 
should very much like to be one if you have. I am a little gir al- 
moet eight years old, and I live wi-h my grandpa and auntie. I have 
a doll, a kitchen, a baby-carriage and a new sled, and I think Santa 
Clause will bring me some more things. I have some pretty picture- 
cards which | would like to give to some little sick child, if I knew 
of any one who would like them. When I am sick I have ever so 
many nice things, and it makes me feel sorry to think of poor little 
children who have nobody to take care ef them. I shal! be very 
giad if you will be my aunt, and I hope to write the next letter al! 
myself. I send my love to Trixie, and 1 wish she could come and 
play with me. Your affectionate niece, BERTHS. 


What a nice time all these little boys and girls have 
with their grandparents! If you send the picture 
cards to The Christian Union, we will see that they are 
given where they will do good. 


Prev. Jan. 5, 1583. 
Dear Aunt Patience : 

I am very much obliged for the beautifu! Christmas card which you 
sent me. I had a magic lantern, Christmas; and an umbrella and a 
rubber coat; my little brother Lewie had a toy warehouse with an 
elevator in it. Mamma has just tied a string on the gasiight for my 
little kitty Prudyto play with. I have a very bad cold, so that mam- 
ms had to wet fannels in hot vinegar and put them on my throat. 
Good-by. From your loving nephew, Wictagp J. A. 

I keep a queer kind of a jacket to put on my boys 
and girls wien they have acold. It consists of several 
thicknesses of flannel, with oiled silk over them. I have 
made it so that it can be tied up quite close about the 
throat, and around the chest. I wet the flannels with 
a little warm water, and tie the strings around the 
neck and under the arms. The oiled silk keeps the 
moisture and heat in, and by morning my boys and 
girls fiad the cold much relieved. They take it off 
then and rub the skin well, perhaps wearing a dry 
flannel as an extra protection through the day. I hope 
your cold is better now. 


Hagpoort, Turkey, Dec, 16, 1882. 
Dear Aunt Patience ; 

Thank you for answering my letter and for your good advice. 

It is against the rules for boys to smoke in the college. None of 
the missionaries here smoke. I uever saw a missionary smoke, and 
I think I shal! never smoke. 

I had a little pet partridge, and yesterday I let it go on the hills. 
It wae very happy to be free. Good-bye. From E. H. B. 


I am very glad to hear what you say about smoking, 
and I think, too, I ought to print what your father 
says, because, as he says, I may have given a wrong 
impression in my note to you. 


Harroot, Turkey, Dec. 16, 1883. 

My Dear Mapam: From the remarks which you made in The 
Christian Union for Nov. 9, in connection witb the letter of my little 
boy, I judge that you have been very unfortunate in the acquaint- 
ance which you have formed with persons who have lived in this 
country—at least in the matter of the use of tobacco. I have been 
in this country nearly twenty-five years, and have known personally 
almost every missionary who has been in the fleld during that time. 
Of the sixteen members of,this, the Eastern Turkey Mission, not one 
nses tobacco in any form, I am quite sure. Of the present members 
of the Central and Western Missions I think that not one is given 
to that filthy practice. I can recal) the names ef only three who 
were accustomed to use it, and not of them is now in connection 
with the American Board. 

Tobacco is used in this country almost universally by the men 
and it is also used to some extent, especially among the Turks, by 
the women, They smoke. I have never yet seen.a native chew to” 
bacco, To such a degree are we, as missionaries, convinced of the 


evil which the use of tobacco produces, that we have even made it 
a condition in asking our Board to send us new missionaries that 
they should not be addicted to it. We wish to present a united front 
in our opposition to this practice, by eur example, at least, and I 
trust that our precepts also are not deficient. Iam giad to say that 
our influence is not anavailing.. I should be sorry to have you or 
any one else think that the missionaries in Turkey are lending their 
influence to confirm the people in their bad habits of any kind. That 
is the reason why I treuble you with this line, for the inference 
would be drawn from what vou say, I think, that the missionaries in 
Turkey, as @ class, are wont “to steep themselves in tobacco.’ 
Some of the native pastors also are using their influence in favor of 
pereona! clean!limees and freedom. 

My two little boys enjoy yoar department of The'Christian Union. 
You are doing good by it. Very truly yours, H. W. baanom. 


I am very glad to hear this, and I shall try hereafter 
to be more careful in my judgments. The use of to- 
bacco seems to me avery great evil, and I wish it 
were agai s ules inthe colleges in this country 
for young men to smoke. 


CHARITY'S BEPORT. 


Previously acknowledged, . . $448 47 
A mother, ip memory of her onlyson,. 1 00 
Katie and LUa Watt, 1 00 
Horace Lester and ‘ 1 
Kari C. Farley. . ‘ ‘ 10 

Total, . ‘ ‘ $452 82 

Affectionately, Aunt PaTIENog. 


BIBLE STUDIES. 
No. 27. 


Something that may be either of immense value or comparatively 
worthless. Even the common and cheap is made useful in various 
ways and so becomes important to us. I associate it with the living 
and the dead, with beggars and kings, with false religions and true. 

Some of the Bible connections are with a grateful vow; a miraca- 
lone interview; a great man aad asmal!; the house of a wise king ; 
very precious assurances; a curious dream; a holy martyr, and a 
great Apoastie ; with the New Jerusalem, and with our Lord Jesus in 
several ways. 

What is the thing? 

How is it of immense value? 

What are the uses of the common? 

How is 't associated with the living and the dead? 

How with beggars and kings? 

How with fale religions and true? 

To what Bible connections do I allude? F. Bornes Sura. 


ANSWERS TO BIBLE STUDY NO. &. 


Heber. He was M4 year sold when hisson Peleg was born, and he 
lived to be 464. Heber, a descendant of Nabob; his wife was Jael. 
Genesis x., %: xi., 14 St. Luke lii., %. Judgesiv., ll, 17; v.,. 

Bishop Heber, Missionary to India. The Lifeof Jeremy Taylor. 
Bishop Heber died of apoplexy at. Tirutchinopoll. 

** From @reenland’s icy mountains.” 


PUZZLES. 


ENIGMA. 
My first is in bun bat not In cake ; 
My second is in river bat not in lake ; 
My third is im open but not In shat ; 
My foarth is in road but not in rut; 
My fifth is in think bat not in thought ; 
My sixth is in sel! bat not in bonght; 
My seventh is in yes bat not in no; 
My eighth is in gun but not in bow ; 
My ninth is in box bat not in case ; 
My tenth isin arm but not in face ; 
My eleverth is in ice but not in snow ; 
My twelfth is in friend but not in foe ; 
My thirteenth is in grape but not in fig ; 
My fourteenth is in little but not in big ; 
My whole is one of the greatest works of modern engineering. 
dr. 
RIDDLE. 
I'm black, I'm white, I'm blue, I'm green, 
In every color I am seen. 


An aninvited gueet I come 
And take my place within your home. 


I'm seen upon the mountain bold 
Where foot of man can find no hold. 


I help to form an army grand, 
I'm seen at sea remote from land. 


I'm highly prized by ladies fair, 
And by the housewife ful! of care. 


I’m emailer than an oyster shell, 
Yet men and women in me dweil. 


I travel faster than a deer, 
Yet stationary | appear. 
I'm bere, then vanish oat of sight. 


Now guess my name—be sure you're right. 
J. D. P 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF JAN. 4. 


Hidden Btates.—Indiana, Maine, Florida, Missouri. 
Beheadings.—8-trout, t-rout, r-out, o-ut, u-t. 
Addition Puzzle.—Void. 


Diamond Puzzles P 

LET 
Vag LILAC 
CAMEO PELIOAN 

CAT 

N 

Charade. —Marigold. 


Crosse- Word Enigma.—Happy.- 
Answers received from Allan 8. McLean, Frank May, J. 
L. H., 8. H. H., Eva Nims. 
Fires eompleta.set of answers received, from M. J. 


B. Dy, Bg 
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SCIENCE AND ART. 


AMERICAN AUDIENCES. 

While Nilsson was in San Francisco, where, it will 
be remembered, she was greeted with unparalleled en- 
thusiasm and adulation, she was interviewed by one 
of the inevitable newspaper reporters, and induced 
to give her impressions of American audiences. 
Whether it was owing to the superior blandishments 
of this speclal western reporter, orto her desire to re- 
ciprocate some of the beautiful things that have been 
sxid about ber in the American press, must be left for 
each to conjecture for bimself; but, at all events, the 
‘* impressions” were of an exceedingly flattering char- 
acter, but withal so eminently true that it is quite 
worth while for us to know what foreign artists of 
such attainments as Mme. Nilsson thinks of us music- 
ally. ‘‘As to my opinion of [American audiences,” 
the lady said, while the reporter scratched away on 
his tablet to preserve the words of wisdom as they fell 
from her lips, ‘‘ they are excellent. I cannot but mar- 
vel at their intelligence, since in Europe Americans 
are not credited with any too much of that higher 
culture of which Europe is sc proud. Yet, so far as I 
have seen, they are as critical as the best of European 
audiences, aud display equally as much culture as you 
find in any European city. America is developing her 
musical tastes to a surprising degree. There 
are New York, Philadelphia, Boston—though 
the last named has undoubtedly the reputation 
of being ahead of her sister cities—they are 
all three as critical as one could find, and their prog- 
ress in musical education is greater than that of any 
cities I could name in the old world. I cannot say 
what the reason is for America’s great progress in 
musical art. It may be through the widely diffused 
German element in her population; it may be owing 
to the fact of the numerous visitors from this side of 
the ocean to European countries, or it may be inborn 
in them. They embrace, however, to a great extent 
the German ideas, which to my mind are the only 
true ones,” and then Mme. Nilsson branches off on a 
discussion of the German school cf music, and the 
contrast in the artistic standards of singing as main. 
tained in Germany and Italy, much to the disadvantage 
of the latter. “Italy,” she says, “‘is probably the most 
striking and only example of great retrogression. 
Nothing will tate with an Italian but a most intense 
amount of screeching and yelling; if that is forth- 
coming the reception of the singer is assuredly a grand 
and flattering success.” This emphatically is not the 
standard to which she aspires, for she continues : 
‘It is easy to force out a few high notes that will 
make the hall tremble ; it is by far easier to sing some 
stirring, dashing song than a mere simple ballad. It is 
this which requires more art than anything else. I, 
for my part, find it easier to render a whole opera suc- 
cessfully than that simple, touching tune of ‘ Home, 
Sweet Home,’ and do it justice.” These words are 
indeed the expression of a feeling common to all 
genuine music-lovers, but at the same time we fee) that 
if it had been granted us to be that San Francisco 
reporter we should have asked, quite humbly, if it 
were not on the whole the course most productive of 
good for 80 great an artist as herself to interpret the 
works of the great operatic writers in this same truth- 
ful, unsensational manner, rather than to be concert- 
izing simply with a repertoire of thread-bare ballads. 
There have been rumors that we shall bear her in 
opera, and then again rumors that we shall not, but 
whichever way the balance turns we should be thank- 
ful for whatever the gods have already given us, and 
not complain because we hear only the chirping of the 
nightingale and not the ful song. 


THE ELECTRIC LIGHT IN CHINA. 

lf one wished to coin a new proverb to express a 
Herculean difficulty, one might be reterred to China 
in her relations with science, and very soon the aphor- 
ism might be heard that nothing is so hard as to make 
a Cainaman scientific, or as to make him regard sci- 
entific innovations favorably. This was so some years 
ago, when the government, with the characteristic na- 
lioual shrewdness, purchased from the proprietors the 
only railroad in the country, avd then proceeded 
promptly to demolish it. So with the telegraph sys- 
tem, which had to fight long and valiantly for its es- 
tablishment. But, to the credit of the government and 
peuple, now both railroad and telegraph companies ex- 
ist under « flicial patronage. Farther than this, how- 
ever, they do not appear inclined to sanction innova- 
tions, and that which pow has aroused the distrust of 
this conservative people is the electric light, which, on 
the Brush system, has been for some time both illumi- 
nativg and rejoicing that portion of Shanghai inhabited 
by foreigners and known as the ** model settlement.” 
The electric lights were put up by the foreigners with- 
out so much as a *‘ by-your-leave” to the Chinese gov- 
-ernor of the district, who retaliated by sending a letter 
to the senior foreign consul asking that the lamps be 


removed, on the plea that he has read translations 
from European papers which say that terrible disasters 
have been caused by electricity, and that he will flatly 
refuse to expose his fellow-citizens of Shanghai to such 
dreadful risks. He believes that hundreds of thou- 
sands of houses might be destroyed, millions of lives 
might be lost, and even the walls of the city might be 
blown down, or up, if anything went wrong with the 
machine. To prevent the possibility, therefore, of 
such universal destruction, his Honor has forbidden 
his countrymen ever to have anything to do with the 
diabolical invention, and bas ordered those in use to 
be discontinued; and, says a writer in *‘ Nature,” ‘‘ past 
experience leads us to the conclusion that if the Chi- 
nese have determined to set their face against the elec- 
tric light, no power on earth can get them to permit it 
in their territory.” 


@Wooks an@ Authors 


GESTA CHRISTL.' 

By the glowing warmth of an open fireplace, shut in 
by soft draperies, in slippers and dressing-gown, some 
mes sit and dream ont plans for therelief of humanity. 
With ready hand they prepare their grand scheme for 
aiding the poor and needy, and with a sigh of relief 
rejoice that they have done so much to bless their day 
and generation, as the publisher sends them a volume 
with their name cn the title page. They await the 
generous thanks of their fellow-men, and receive all 
praise with a sense of deserving merit. If it pays, 
they prepare another volume. Not so the author of 
“‘Gesta Christi.” In actual contact with the needy his 
heart has grown tender, while in practical deal- 
ing with the dangerous classes he has tested theories, 
proved all things, held fast that which was good. 
With trained powers of thought, wide observation, 
lengthened «tudy, he bas poured forth the wealth of 
his life to benefit those upon whom the Gospel was in 
tended to shine. His life is a glowing chapter in the 
acts of the aposties. His recognized ability, energy, 
and worth would have made him suecessful in any 
department of public life; but with steadfast courage 
and unfailing patience he has devoted himself to im- 
proving the condition of the children of the great 
metropolis, and with such success that the city of 
New York owes more to Charles L. Brace than to any 
other citizen ; for without the use of prison, or House 
of Refuge, or Catholic Prutectory, he has broken up 
the gangs of young ruffians that once were so danger- 
ous an element in our city life, and started on careers 
of usefulness and bonor hundreds of our youth. He 
has radiated from his brain, and heart, and active 
life, the brilliance of the Gospel, showing a better way 
to manhood and womapbood than through prison 
doors and the abodes of shame. Actual contact alone 
can reveal) the necessity for such a work. Language 
feile to describe the condition in which multitudes of 
children are compelled te live. Criminality and 
bestiality must be their porticn unless some mighty 
influence cut directly across their track with a broad 
belt of light and stimulative help. That has been fur- 
nished by the thirty years’ laborof Mr. Brace, and valued 
helpers under his direction. During all this time he 
has been a close student, presenting from time to time 
many valuable papers on problems of international 
law, arbitration, and the relation of nations. This 
volume is the result of thirty years of observation and 
study upon the influence of Christianity upon the hu- 
man race. The author separates the Church in its or- 
ganized work and bistory from Christianity itself, so 
that his work 1s an argument (‘‘ indirectly,” he modest- 
ly says) for the truth of this Faith. 

The practices, principles and ideals which have been 
implanted, stimulated, or supported by Christianity 
he enumerates as follows: ‘‘ Regard for the personality 
of the weakest and poorest; respect for woman; the 
absolute duty of each member of the fortunate classes 
to raise up‘the unfortunate ; humanity to the child, the 
prisoner, the stranger, the needy, and even the brute ; 
unceasing opposition to all forms of cruelty, oppres 
sion and slavery; the duty of personal purity and the 
sacredness of marriage ; the necessity of temperance; 
the obligation of a more equitable division of the 
profits of labor, and of greater co-operation between 
employers and employed, the right of every human 
being to have the utmost opportunity of developing 
his faculties, and of a!) persons to enjoy equal political 
and social privileges ; the principle that the injury of 
one nation is the injury of all, and the expediency and 
duty of unrestricted trade and intercourse between 
all countries ; and, finally and principally, a profound 
opposition to war, a determination to limit its evils 
when existing, and to prevent its arising by means of 
international arbitration.” 

This long catalogue constitutes an index of the 


' Gesta Christi. By Charlies Loring Brace. (New York: A. C. 
Armstrong & Son. 


labors of Mr. Brace, and prolonged examination of 
each item the ground for the existeace of this valuable 
volume. The author presents the ‘‘ Gesta Christi,” 
the achievements of Christ in the past, and draws in- 
ferences concerning his future triumphs 

The first part reveals the struggle of the new faith, 
during the Roman period, with the laws, practices and 
institutions of the time as shown in the paternal 
power, the position of woman, marriage, slavery, ex- 
posure of children, distribution of property. Its 
triumphs are carefully marked, and carry strong con- 
viction of the great power of its principles and their 
ultimate triumph. 

The second part is devoted to the effects of Chris- 
tianity in the Middle Ages. Its serious conflicts with 
ideas then dominant and shown in the position of 
woman, personal feuds and private wars, torture, 
piracy, Anglo-Saxon law, education, serfdom and 
slavery, chivalry, with some reasons for its want of 
full success. 

The third part is given to the modern period, and 
deals with many of the reforms now in progress, such 
as the position of woman, divorce, international 
law, prison reform, and charities, pauperism, co-oper- 
ation, free trade, intemperance, persecution, etc. 

With a cheerful confidence in the power of true 
Christianity, the author has produced a volume of 
more than temporary value. Its facts well-tested and 
substantial, its reasoning is logical and forceful; its 
conclusions are sound and encouraging. 

Itis not the work of an enthusiast, nor that of a 
special pleader, but of a broad, thoughtful, balanced 
mind. It is temperate in its positions, and might be 
even more jubilant in its hopes, for it has succeeded 
in showing that ‘‘ here is a moral force producing cer- 
tain definite though small results during a certain 
period of time ; and of a nature adapted to produce in- 
definite similar results in unlimited time.” 

We welcome this volume especially at this time 
when emphasis is put in many places upon the failure 
of Christianity, or its apparent weakness in the earth : 
the tonic of this history of humane progress will be 
invigorating to those who suffer from a mental and 
spiritual malaria. In time of controversy and change, 
the conviction that the principles that work for right. 
eousness will still prevail is strengthening to every 
toiler, and this book deepens that conviction. We 
commend it warmly to every student of the forces that 
are now at work in this world—for it is not ‘by accu- © 
rate theological definitions simply that the world is to 
be saved, but by that force that is adequate to remove 
evils, and deal with concrete sins and build the fallen 
and ruined man into strength, symmetry, and beauty 


again. 


THE MILITARY TELEGRAPH: 


HE necessities of the military service during the 

late Civil War in America called forth from the 
inventive genius of our countrymen many marvelous 
devices, and caused some remarkable developments in 
the realm of applied science. Among these develop- 
ments, the military telegraph, in its various operations, 
holds a conspicuous place. It was unknown in the 
military service of the United States before the begin- 
ning of the Civil War, though it bad been used in the 
armies of Germany to some extent. Until that time 
the Army Signal Corps was the only body recognized 
by law for transmitting intelligence in military mat- 
ters quickly. 

The growth of the United States military telegraph 
into a permanent organization, under the charge 
of the Secretary of War, was very slow. It had no 
legal status, and it was fully seven months after the 
stern necessities of the service gave it birth before it 
had an organized head. It finally took an important 
place among the engines of war, doing most efficient 
service wherever it was introduced. During the great 
conflict, its lines, established by the United States 
government, extended 15,389 miles, at a cost of $3,219, - 
400. 

For awhile after the war was begun the telegraphic 
lines of the private companies were used. But these, 
from various causes, were inadequate to meet the 
wants of the service. The wires were cut in every di- 
rection by the insurgents and their sympathizers. 
Opera'ors in the South were actively or passively dis- 
loyal, and it was necessary, to insure constant and 
trustworthy communications between the government 
at Washington and the armies in the fleld or at mili- 
tary stations, for the former to have absolute control 
of atelegraph. The first line built by the government 
was erected between the War Office and the Navy Yard 
and Arsenal. 

From that time until the close of the war, D. H. 


‘The Military Telegraph during the Civit War in the United 
States. With an exposition of ancient and modern means of com- 
munication, and of the Federal and Confederate cipher system. 
Also a running account of the war between the States. By William 
Piumb, LL. B., of the Chicago bar. (Chicago: Jansen, McClurg 
& Oo.) 
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Bates was stationed at the War Department and had 
control of the government military telegraph. He was 
continually in confidential relations with heads of ex- 
ecutive departments. The value of the new power 
controlled by the government was at once made mani- 
fest, yet no one then dreamed of the brilliant achieve- 
ments it was destined to accomplish. Very soon lines 
were constructed between the War Department and 
the camps and fortifications in the vicinity of Wash- 
ington. In May, 1881, the government being satisfied 
that there were plotters of treason everywhere, seized 
all the dispatches which had been accumulating in the 
private telegraph offices for twelve months, in order to 
discover who the traitors were. The revelations of 
these dispatches proved, if proof were necessary, the 
supreme necessity of a government military telegraph. 

When, in July, the National troops under McDowell 
advanced against the Confederates under Beauregard 
at Manassas, the telegraph went with the army and 
was used effectively at the Battle of Bull's Run. 
Offices were established along the line of march. This 
was the beginning of the use of the telegraph for 
transmitting news of movements in battle at every 
point, and at every moment, to the headquarters of the 
army engaged and to the government. 

The operations of the telegraph in signaling events of 
a battle in progress were simple. The wires were of cop- 
per, insulated, coiled on a drum or reel, and carried in 
a cart, by the motion of which it was unwound. Each 
cart carried a series of reels, and each ree] contained a 
mile of wire. The line was laid on light poles or on 
fences, and was operated upon wherever the cart or 
the men halted for the purpose, by a simple process: 
This telegraph was worked without batteries, and was 
so simple that it could be used, after one day’s practice, 
by any soldier who could easily read and write. The cart 
and the men were often seen well up to the front of 
battle, and exposed to all its consequences. In the 
battle of Fredericksburg, the line of telegraph ex- 
tended from Burnside’s headquarters, opposite the city, 
across the Rappahannock to Franklin's headquarters, a 
distance of four miles. 

In two handsome volumes of nearly four hundred 
pages each, Mr. Plumb has given, in minute details, a 
complete history of the operations of the military tele- 
graph during tke Civil War. It presents a faithful 
delineation of a striking feature of that war not 
generally made conspicuous by the historian and ap- 
nalist, as it should be. The work shows conclusively 
the vast importance of that special telegraph service 
in suppressing the Rebellion and saving the Republic 
from ruin. The subject is little suggestive of romance, 
but its treatment in these two volumes is so cleverly 
performed that the narrative, at every point, has the 
attractiveness of a charming tale of fiction. Al] 
through the web of the story of the military telegraph 
is woven the woof of a purely historical narrative of 
the war, and the careful reader of the work may derive 
from its pages quite a comprehensive knowledge of 
the history of the Civil War. 

Like Alexander H. Stevens, in his history of the 
Civil War, the author of these volumes miscalls it the 
‘* War between the States.” LJ was in no sense & war 
between the States. It was a war waged by the Na. 
tional government against certain persons in some of 
the States who were in armed rebellion against its 
authority and seeking to destroy the Republic. 


The Modern Hagar. By Charles M. Clay. (New York: 
G. W. Harlan & Co.) This novel, as we shall venture to call it, 
though its title page seems to indicate that it regards itself as a 
drama, appears in the attractive guise of the new Kaaterskil! 
Series. Thongh portions of the book are written with dramatic 
power of no mean order, we would suggest that the author 
tempts the critic unnecessarily in calling the story a drama, 
as much of the story is not dramatic either in conception or 
execution. Some of the conversation of the heroines re- 
minds us @ little of that class of composition called ‘* parlor 
theatricals,” or ‘‘ plays for amateurs,” of which Baker is the 
chief exponent, but that hardly seems sufficient to warrant 
the title of drama to ‘‘ The Modern Hagar.” The author is 
evidently very familiar with dramatic literature, especially 
with the plays of Shakespeare, and he forgets that ordinary 
people, in ordinary conversation, do not express themselves 
entirely by means of quotations. “ A quotation fitly spoken 
is like apples of gold in pictures of silver” (there is no rea- 
son to think that Solomon did not mean quotation when he 
wrote ‘‘ word”); but too much of it, to illustrate by example, 
‘*wearieth us, May Lilian.” It isa habit not very difficult 
for bright people, who have good memories, to fall into, but 
it is not a good one when carried to excess, as it is in this 
book. The story runs through a number of years, from 
1850, and the political excitements that followed, leading to 
the Civil War, and stops, we cannot say ends, on a Friday, 
somewhere about 1868 or '70. The book, as its author con- 
fesses, 1s of exceedingly uneven excellence. In parts it is 
fresh and original, and shows power and brightness; but it 
descends far too easily to melodrama, and the women talk 
more like Belinda or Evelina, or any creations of the nov- 
elists of past generations, than like their flesh and blood sisters 
of the present day. The speech of the men, especially of the 
Negroes and common soldiers, is incomparably better. The 
political portioas of the book are almost wholly from the 


Southern, or we should say perhaps the Virginian stand- 
point. and are of interest, though the naivele with 
which the suthor records his conviction that General 
Robert E Lee was a greater man than Washington. pos- 
sessing ull his virtues with none of his failings, will perhaps 
make the Northern reader emile. The book ends with the 
hanging of an innocent man; and the noble motive of self- 
sacrifice which led to his death hardly compensates for the 
gbaetly impression left on our minds as we finish the last 
chapter The favorite heroine is left ill of the small-pox 
in a remote cabin, entirely alone, and our anxtlety lest she 
a'so should die before her friends are able to reach ber is 
unsatisfied. The only consolation we have is that the 
villain, who is one of the old-fashioned, double-dyed sort, is 
murdered by the poor Hagar whose life he had done so much 
to ruin, who also shortly after mercifully is allowed to 
breathe her last. The author is evidently a clever, well-read, 
and thoughtful man, whose experience of life has led him to 
cherish a decided preference for the Middle Ages: and per- 
haps this last idiosyncrasy may be the reason why we cannot 
hail ‘‘ The Modern Hagar” as the great American novel. 


Songs of an Idle Hour. By William J Coughlin. (Bose- 
ton: A. Willams & Co) It is eafe to assume from their 
quantity and wide range of subjects that we are not to con- 
true literally the title of this book. Twohundred and four- 
teen pages of poetry in one idle hour would indeed be some- 
thing of a marvel in the way of expedition, and considerably 
more than the critic would undertake to go through in one 
of his idle hours. Considerable versatility is shown in these 
pages in the matter of poetical form, the poems ranging 
from a long poem in cantos, occupying fifty pages, and 
christened with the suggestive title of ‘*‘ Uker,” down throagh 
various degrees of poetics! sentiment and form to a tranela- 
tion from the French and a humorous allegorical anecdote 
in clever versification. While there are occasional passages 
in which the author is felicitous in bis thought, bis fancy and 
expression, as, for instance, the ‘‘ Retrospection™ (p. 151) 
and the “In Memoriam™ (p. 193), we feel obliged to owa 
that we are not aroused to any uncommon degree of* inter- 
est or enthusiasm by the perusal of these poeme. The work 
to which the writer appears to us to be best adapted Is in the 
line of such contemplative verse as the instances above 
mentioned, and in the power of drawing homely but truth- 
ful natural pictures, as in ‘*‘ Winter,” or ‘‘ Night—In the 
City ;" but wherever attempt is made to depart from these 
fields into broader and more serious work the spontaneity 
and much of the grace of the less ambitious poems disappear. 
As a singer of ballads the anutbor is not entitled to great dis- 
tinction, for anything more mediocre than the ‘‘ Wedding of 
Lulu De Barre” (p. 99), it bas not been our lot to meet 
with in any volume, however indifferent It would have been 
wise to have omitted this piece altogether, as it reflects no 
credit on the taste ard acquirementa of the author, or to the 
injudicious praise of his friends, to wnom is due in part the 
responsibility of the book. 

Ragnarok: the Age of Fire and Gravel. By Ignatius 
Donnelly. (New York: D. Appleton & Co.) Mr. Donnelly, 
who is already known as the author of an ingenious specala- 
tion regarding the mythical Island of Atlantis, undertakes in 
his last work to prove that this world was once struck by 4 
comet, and to account on these grounds for the unetratified 
drift on the earth's surface. His title he takes from the 
Scandinavian mytbology in which, according to his own ety- 
mology, the work *‘ Ragoarok " means the rain of dust. His 
notion briefly is that the Drift Age, with its vast deposits of 
clay and gravel, its decomposed rocks, and its great rents in 
the faceof the globe, was the result of contact between the 
earth and a comet, and that the drift-material was brought 
to the earth by the comet; that man lived on the earth at 
that time; that he was highly civilized; that all the human 
family, with the exception of a few persons who saved them- 
selves in caves, perished from the same causes which de- 
stroyed the mammoth and the other great pre-glacial ani- 
mals; that the legends of al) the races of the world preserve 
references to and descriptions of this catastrophe; that fol- 
lowing it came a terrible age of ice and snow, of greut 
floods while the clouds were restoring the waters to the sea, 
and an age of darkness while the dense clouds infolded the 
globe. It antagonizes the idea that the drift phenomena 
are due to the action «f ice, and is sustained by @ vast accu- 
mulation of plausible, though ez parte and not always 
homogeneous testimony. The book may be read with inter- 
est even by those who do not accept its conclusions. 


An Illustrated Dictionary of Words used in Art and Arche- 
ology. Explaining terms frequently used in works on 
architecture, arms, bronzes, Christian art, color, costume, 
decoration, devices, emblems, heraldry, lace, personal orna- 
ments, pottery, painting, sculpture, etc., with their deriva- 
tious. By J. W. Mo'let, B. A., Officier de I'Instruction Pub- 
lique, France. (Houghton, Mifflin, & Co.) This ample 
title sufficiently describes this volume of 350 pages. It is to 
general art what ** Rich's Dictionary" isto ancient art. It 
is a dictionary, not an encyclopedia; defines rather than 
describes ; and gives litle or no information about the various 
articles referred to except such as is necessary to tell the 
reader simply what they are. It is very profusely illustrated, 
and the illustrations serve in many cases a better purpose as 
definitions than the verbal definitions themselves. It is re- 
printed from the English ; in England we believe it has the 
sanction of the Kensington Museum. It is, in brief, a valu- 
able appendix to one’s Webster, and & valuable addition to 
the reference library, being clear, concise, compact, and au- 
thoritative. 

The Lesson in the Closet. By Charles F. Deems, LL. D. 
(New York: Funk & Wagnalls.) There are many helps for 
Sunday-school teachers, furnishing all needed information in 
geography, archwology, biography, history, etc., but few 
really devotional helps. These papers by Dr. Deems, reflective 
and spiritual, will be greatly prized by all who sball read 
their suggestive sentences. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


—The *‘Chureh Almanac" is now ready at Mr. James 
Pott's. 

—Baron Nordenekjold’s narrative of the voyage of the 
Vega” has been published in eleven languaces. 


—James Russell Lowell is to unveil the bust of Fielding 
which is to be erected in the novelist’s native country 
—Mr. Jobo Morley’s new review, which is to be published 


by Macmillan, will bear the suggestive title of ** The English 
Critic.” 

—D. Lothrop & Co. have issued an entertaining volume of 
short eketcbes entitied the ‘Leading Men cof Japan,” by 
Charles Lanman. 

—The London “Atheneum” of Dec. 30 contains an admi- 
rable survey of continental literature for 1882, the best 
article being that of Francis de Pressense ou literature in 
France. 

—Houghton, Mifflin & Co. have issued the first two vol- 
umes of thelr new edition of Hawthorne's works, a republica- 
tion which is timely. The edition isa mode! of fine book- 
making. 

—The name ‘Caste’ was first given to Mr. Howella’s new 
story which will begin in the February ‘‘ Century.” It was 
later altered to *‘A Sea Change,” ad finally to “A 
Woman's Reason.” 

—Nothing finer in the way of thorough «cholarly literary 
work in a compact and inexpensive form can be found than 
Professor Masson's editions of Milton's poetical works, pub- 
lished by Macmillan & Co. 

—Anson D. F. Randolph & Co. have in press, ‘‘ The Life of 
Adoniram Judson,” by his son, Edward Jndson. It ie a nar- 
rative of the labors and sufferings of this pioneer missionary 
while introducing Christianity into the Burman Empire. 

— The firet of the promised lists of books for the We of 
students and amateurs was begun in ‘* The Critic’ (nowa 
weekly) of Jan.20. It covers the department of theology, 
and has been prepared by Dr. Schaff and the Rev. Francis 
Brown. 

—A fascinating receipt book has just been issued by Charles 
Scribner's Sons. The covers are stamped in silver gilt, and 
bear the captivating title of *‘ Ice Cream and Cakes.” It is 
devoted, aa ita title indicates, to an artistic branch of house 
keeping. 

—Ten Brink's Early English Literature," translated by 
Prof. H. M. Kennedy, has been published by Henry Holt 
& Co. * Lyrical and Dramatic Poems,” by Robert Browning, 
selected and edited by Edward T. Mason, has been brought out 
by the same publishers. 


—Jobn Burroughs has written for the *‘ Critic " two of his * 


characteristically delightful articles on ‘‘American versus 
English Woods,” in which he points out differences of at- 
mosphere and picturesque effect which eyes less trained would 
probably fail to »bserve. 

—D. Appleton & Co. have gathered into a pamphlet (price 10 
cents) the interview with Herbert Spencer as reported in 
New York newspapers, together with the addresses at the 
furewell banquet of Nov. 11, 1882, making an interesting little 
book of ninety-eix pages. 

—‘* The Jews of Barnow,” stories by Karl Emil Fraozose; 
“Mrs. Lorimer, a Sketch in Black and White.” by Lucas 
Malet; and a new edition of * The Virginia Comedians, or, 
Old Days inthe Oid Dominion,” by John Esten Cooke. will 
be published during the present month by D. Appleton & Uo. 

—The Bobien Lectures for 1882, six in number, recently 

delivered by the Bishop of Michigan (Dr. Harris), on the 
question of the ** Relation of Christianity to Civil Authority,” 
will be issued immediately by T. Whittaker. The same pub- 
lisher has also in preparation, ‘‘ Principles of Agnosticism 
Applied to Evidences of Christianity."’ by the Rev. J. An- 
drews Harris, D.D., of Philadelphia. Both works are spoken 
of as possessing attractive merits to a very considerable de- 
gree. 
—The ** Literary World” says : ‘* An absurd story has been 
going the rounds of the newspapers to the effect that the 
novel, ‘ Mr. Isaacs,’ by F. Marion Crawford, which bas been 
just published in England and in this country by Macmillan 
& Co., was written In three weeks. Mr. Crawford was for 
several years the editor of an Anglo-I[ndian newspaper during 
his residence in India, and the story doubtless emanated 
from his having once said that he never revises bis mann- 
script, but sends it direct tothe printer after the first writ- 
ing. This novelis the suthor’s frst serious essay iu fiction. 
though he has done much literary work for magasines and 
newspapers. Mr. Crawford is the nephew of Mrs. Julia 
Ward Howe, but has been staying recently with his 
uncle, Sam Ward, in New York, where he is extremely pop- 
ular.” 

— Miss Louisa Alcott gives in the Boston ‘‘ Saturday Even- 
ing Gazette" a little of her experience as a writer: *‘ One of 
the memorial moments of my life is that in which, asl 
trudged to school on a wintry day, my eyes fell upon a large 
yellow poster with these delicious words: ‘ Bertha,” a new 
tale by the author of ‘ The Rival Prima Donnas,’ will appear 
in ‘ The Saturday Evening Gazette.’ I was late; it waa bit— 
ter cold; people jostled me ; | was mortally afraid | should 
be recoguized ; but there I stood feasting my eyes on the 
fascinating poster, and saying proudly to myself, in the words 
of the great Vincent Crammles, * This, this is fame!’ That 
day my pupils had an indulgent teacher; for, while they 
struggled with their pot-hooks, | was writing immortal 
works, and when they droned out the multiplication table I 
was counting up the noble fortune my pen was to earn for 
me in the dim, delightful future. Thatafternoon my sisters 
made a pilgrimage to behold this famous placard, and finding 
it torn by the wind, boldly stole it, and cume home to wave 
it like a triumphal banker in the bosom of the excited family. 
The tattered paper still exists, folded away with other relics 
of those early days, so hard and yet so sweet, when the first 
small victories were won, and the enthusiasm of youth lent 
romance to life’sdrudgery.” 
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PRESIDENT ELIOT ON THE EDUCATION 
OF THE MINISTRY. 


HE opinions of the President of Harvard Univer- 
sity respecting any department or feature of edu- 
cation are always received with attention. These 
opinions are carefully weighed, fresh, progressive, 
and possess a sound practical basis. Upon perhaps 
no phase of the great problem of professional training 
would his views be awaited with more interest than as 
they concern the education of the Protestant ministry 
of this nation. President Eliot has within a few days 
spoken in the Divinity School at Cambridge upon this 
question of an educated ministry. 

As was to be expected, his sentiments have speciai 
reference to practical results. The changes which 
have within the century affected the position of the 
minister demand corresponding changes in his educa- 
tion. The clerical has ceased to be the only learned 
profession. The divine right of the clergyman bas 
passed away with the divine right of kings. The dis- 
cussion of temperance, divorce, prostitution, charity, 
and other social problems has come to occupy an im- 
portant place. Physical science has within a hundred 
years affirmed her vast claims to ourattention. These 
changes indicate that a minister should possess a more 
thorough intellectual equipment, that his influence 
must depend not on his position but on his intrinsic 
character, that he should enjoy an acquaintance with 
the various forms of evil which devastate society, 
and should be able also to make and to apply 
suggestions respecting their removal, and that he 
should know not only some one development of 
science, but that he should also be trained in scientific 
methods and principles. The candid spirit of science 
should characterize his mind. Intellectual dishonesty 
is a temptation peculiar tothe clergy. The ministerial) 
is the only profession in which evidence for a foregone 
conclusion is constantly sought for. Fixity of opinion 
is not popular among scholars, and should not be 
among theologians. In theological, as well as in all 
other science, progress ought to be made. It is, there- 
fore, clear that the study of theology should be pur- 
sued with that freedom of inquiry which is enjoyed in 
other subjects. The teacher has, of course, opinions, 
but he should hold them open to change. 

But more definitely, in respect to the mental fur- 
nishing, every minister should know the Greek of the 
New Testament, Latin, Hebrew, German, English 
literature, psychology, political economy, history, 
science in the laboratory and field, and the art of 
writing. In the stu:ly of foreign languages, facility in 
their reading should be specially consulted. In the 
study of political economy is found a shield against 
merely sentimental philanthropy. Science equips the 
student with its method and provides a fund of illus- 
trations. But in addition to these subjects, which 
furnish a general training, the minister should be edu- 
cated in the writing of sermons, in Semitic studies, in 
New Testament criticism, in ecclesiastical history, in 
comparative religions, in ethics, and in systematic 
theology. Although he cannot become an adept in 
each of these departments, yet he should purpose to 
make an exhaustive study of at least one. The study 
of a limited field removes superficiality, and increases 


mental discipline. 


Although these opinions contain little that is essen- 
tially new, yet it is to be observed that they run along 
the line of the broadest and noblest education of the 
Christian ministry. They are in accord with the plans 
which the president of Harvard University affirms 
he hopes will be accomplished in its divinity school ; 
and in certain relations, especially those of a practical 
character, they are similar to recent developments in 
the curriculum of Aridover Seminary. His scheme 
also proposes the teaching of what may be called an 
unsectarian theology, or, at any rate, the teaching of 
theology more as a general science then as a subject of 
controversy. But of the usefulness of such a method, 
not to speak of its possibility, we at present lack space 
to consider. 

Concerning the common practice of granting pe- 
cuniary aid to all theological students, President Eliot 
has only words of severest disapprobation. He a: gues 
that this subsidizing process should at once be stopped. 
It attacks the profession in its vital point of reputation 
for sincerity. Only those young men able to make 
their own way in gaining a ministerial education 
should be encouraged to gain it. Scholarships may be 
given, but they should be assigned as the reward of 
strictly scholarly merit, rather than as a premium for 
selecting the clerical calling. With a similar reference 
to his Annual Report for 1879-80, President Eliot re- 
marked that, ‘‘ The seminaries bid against each other 
for young mendicants who think that the community 
owes them a theological education. A surer way to 
degrade the Protestant ministry and destroy its isfiu- 
ence could hardly have been devised.” In this presen- 


tation of this important question is room, however, 
for a wide difference of opinion. 

Near the close of this able address Prof. Eliot made 
a remark which, for the intellectual power of the min- 
istry, cannot be too often repeated. It relates to the 
duty of the clergyman of the study of some work more 
erudite than is demanded for his ordinary sermon- 
writing. He should aim at constant mental growth, 
and this growth he can best gain by the close study of 
a difficult subject. It will be remembered that this sug- 
gestion is similar to one which Phillips Brooks offers 
in his ‘*‘ Lectures on Preaching.” 


A FRONTIER COLLEGE. 


The frontier college is so unlike the Kastera institution 
that many excellent people fail to understand it. They for- 
get, perchance, the origin and éarly life of the very institu 
tions they take as their models, or they suppose that what 
is best in an old community must have its parallel in a new. 
They think of college work as it stands related to organ- 
ized society, pleasant homes, good public schools, flourishing 
churches, and choice Christian literature. 

The frontier college has very different surroundings. It 
has to do with the development of a new State. It isan im- 
portant agent in bringing im the very things that are assumed 
to exist. So needful is its work thatin the westward march, 
as territory after territory falls into State lines, the descen- 
dants of the Pilgrims repeat (the early experiments of the 
founders of Harvard and Yale. Every large State deserves 
at least one of these educational centers, and it has been the 
aim of our Congregational churches in the newer States to 
concentrate their energies upon one only. 

Doane College affords a good example of the situation 
and work of the frontier Christian college. Nebraska be- 
came a State in 1867. In 1860 its population was lees than 
29,000. At this time there were few settlements off the Mis— 
sour] River, its eastern boundary. The Union Pacific Rail- 
road traverses the State from east to west, and towns spring 
up along it. The Burlington and Missouri River Railroad 
enters Nebraska further south, and the settlement begins iu 
earnest. Wave after wave of immigration rolls westward 
at the average rate of twenty miles a year along the 200 
miles of frontier. The settlers are from all the Eastern 
States, especially from States between the same parallels, of 
forty and forty-three, from Canada and Northern Euroj:e. 
One-fifth are foreigners, the Germans coming first and the 
Swedes next. Counties are organized; available lands are 
seized fer homesteads, or secured by pre-emption or pur- 
chase; villages and towns appear as by magic. 

People of the most diverse training and widely different 
nationalities are brought face to face, or are placed side by 
side as neighbors. All have come to better their condition. 
They have brought very little with them. Too often they 
have left religious principle the other side of the Missouri. 
They are here to make a start. They are willing to put up 
with hardships if they can geton. Property claims are not 
clearly defined, and quarrels easily arise. Places that pass 
for homes lack heme comforts and home associations. 
Churches, schools, social or benevolent institutions, do not 
exist. 

Civil and political organizations are first formed, and in 
these there is unusual friction. Strife for place is strong. 
Free thinkers think out loud, and are exceedingly exacting. 
Christian people are comparatively modest, or disposed to 
have peace at any price, or strangely hide their Christian 
light. The press is ubiquitous as a political organ. It has 
little to say in favor of morals or religion, but details crime, 
and is too often in the employ of the unscrupulous. Re- 
ligious newspapers are rarely found. In very many towns 
the saloon isin advance of church or school, and is a positive 
power. 

How shall order be brought out of confusion? The first 
few years of a child’s life decide its character; the same is 
true of communities. It must be evident to all that these 
hete: ogeneous elements stand in need of organizers, able and 
disinterested ; yet not so much to marshal civil and political 
affairs as to lay the foundations of education and religion. 

But for home missionary societies these new communities 
would fare hard. The Christian minister must be sent in, and 
he needs a backing euch as few new communities have the 
confidence or the ability to give. The home missionary 
should have rare gifts and graces. The best organizing skill 
will be taxed tothe utmost. If he has children be will hesi- 
tate to go where thereare no educational advantages. It has 
always been extremely difficult to get the right man fora 
new State. But grant that they can be secured in sufficient 
numbers, yet religious influences are not enough. This would 
be one set of influences against very many, the power largely 
limited to one day in seven, and in many ways at a great dis— 
advantage. 

The infidel element seeks to control the schools. At times 
it turns the echool-room key against the simplest religious 
gatherings. Public schools must be formed. Who shall 
teach in them, and who shal] teach the teachers? He who 
teaches the teacher in & new community is very near the 
center of power. Who shall train the comparatively few 
who fill the highest places of trust? Or, again, how can 
public sentiment be best molded in the interest of Christian 
thought ? 

it was the wrestling with these and similar questions that 
led the missionery churches of Nebraska to plant the Chris- 
tian college. They did it atan early date in the history of 
the State, but not until after years of public discussion and 
careful consideration of the precise location. It was the 
college proper that was aimed at, Lut along with this must 
be the preparatory department and the training school for 
teachers. 

Open to both sexes and all races, Doane College started on 


its course in September, 1872, with a few preparatury stu- 
dents and one teacher. It has increased year by year, until 
now it hasa corps of eight teachers and 17! students. It has 
graduated twenty from full college courses, and sent out 
scores to teach in the public schools. It has been in close 
connection with the home missionary churches, and espe- 
cially successful in attracting the children ef foreigners. 
Conducted in the interest of Christian education, very many 
of its students become ea:nest Christians, and enter al! de— 
partments of labor. Some of them are now pursuing their 
studies in theological seminaries. The missionary churches 
show their appreciation of the institution by doing what they 
can to supportit. Year after year they gather funds to put 
up the college buildings. Children give their dimes and half 
dollars. Parente who have little give something. Many a 
mother builds into the college structure, rising for the living, 
a brick tablet in honor and remembrance of the dead. Where 
wo the offerings, there'go the young people to find out what 
education is. Latent talents are brought to light, and ob 

scure genius rises to distinction. 

An institution the annual expenses of which are less than 
$7,000 is the means of sending healthful moral and religious 
influences into every part of a rapidly-increasing common- 
wealth, destined to number miliions. Those who have cbil- 
dren to educate come to feel that they can make a pleasant 
home wherever their children can have careful training. 
Good men are more willing to enter the State for service. 
Young people are prepared for the work of life. The 
churches are strengthened. The public school system is kept 
true to the object for which it was called into being—the 
development of character along with mental training—and 
in proportion to the success of the Christian college. The 
children of foreigners are brought under Christian infiu- 
ences, and foreigners themselves come to look at the best 
things pertaining to American institutions through the eyes 
of their carefully-instructed children. It is thus that the 
frontier Christian college in Nebraska justifies its right 
to be. 


A FACT. 

A Christian lady in this city was ill with Bright's Disease, 
and ws despaired of by her physician. A consultation of 
three other physicians confirmed his judgment that she was 
incurable. Going to Boston she was told by Dr. Cullis the 
same thing; that, bumanly speaking,there wasnohope. Then 
came the thought, ‘‘ man’s extremity is God's opportunity.” 
She feltthat it would be a greut privilege to be healed by 
his special interposition if it was his will, and afterward 
to testify of his healing power. For this she prayed without 
dictation, in the simplicity of childlike faith which said, ‘' If 
thou wilt thou canst,” and with that importunity of filial 
confidence which is simply the laying hold of God's love, not 
the overcoming of his reluctance. ‘‘ Men ought always to 
pray and not to faint.” Dr. Cullis jeined her in these 
prayers. Medicives were abandoned. In nine months she 
was perfectly restored to health, every symptom of the 
disease having wholly disappeared, and for eight years she 
has been entirely free from any return of it. These facts 
are as she states them, and are confirmed by the testimony 
of her physicians, who are still practicing in this city, and 
are honored as skillful and trustworthy practitioners. 

Hume once said of miracles, ‘‘ It is nothing strange that 
men should lie or be deceived ; and the knavery and folly 
of men are such common phenomena that 1 should rather 
believe the moet extraordinary events to arise from their 
concurrence than admit that a miracle ever took place.” 
This is in many cases the attitude of Christian minds toward 
what appears on good and sufficient evidence a literal ful- 
fiilment of Ged’s promise recorded :n James y., 14,15 The 
age is incredulous. Our fathers believed too much. We 
believe teo little. They regarded fiction as fact. We 
cast aside many facts as though they were the purest fabrica- 
tions. They believed much to be true history which was 
not. We condemn much good history as spurious and 
worthless. 

It is urged against the doctrine that one may be healed by 
prayer as well as by medicine, when medicine is found tobe of 
no‘avail, that those who believe it ‘‘ are either deceivers or 
are themselves deceived.” Exactly what Hume said of those 
who believe inthe Christian miracles! Paulus applied 
it to the Gospel narratives. He said, ‘' The Evangelists 
record not miracles bat acts of friendship or humanity, now 
of medical skill, now it may be of chance or good fortune.” If 
the objection is valid as against the eredibility of such a faet 
as that above stated, it is valid also as against miracles. It 
proves too much. It is false. All men are notliars. Some 
undeluded men accept the Scriptures and the Scripture 
nuracies. Some credible witnesses now live who can prove 
in any court of law that the prayer of faith does save the 
sick, sometimes, and of some diseases. They do not claim 
that any child of God should dictate to our heavenly Father 
as to time or way or means. They do not claim that any 
answer to prayer is necessarily a miracle. They do not deny 
that prayer may be @ means as well as calomel. They do 
say that the prayer of faith does sometimes save the sick 
when other means have failed. And if it is a fact why 
should we kick against the pricks? 

Discrimination is the soul of truth. Admit that there is 
quackery, and delusion, and falsehood associated with the 
belief that some may be healed by faith and by faith alone. 
But the man of truth will condemn all these and winnow the 
chaff to retain the wheat. It is only a great, thundering, 
buzzing, bewildering, good-as-blind May-bug that bunts 
against solid facts, as though they were liquid air, and then 
falls headlong upon the floor to meditate upon hie strange 
experience, recover his muddled wits, replume his battered 
wings, and then rise again and furiously repeat the folly. Is 
the Christian church of this generation no better than a 
May-bug? When materialism is rife shall not a reverent 
faith maintain with grateful loye that here and there are 
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facts which stand like solid walls of masonry to shew that 
earth is one of G x's many ‘‘ mansions ;"" that here he is the 
Father of our spirits, and that Nature was made for man, 
not man for Nature? Lift up the common objections against 
cure by prayer into the realms of grace, and look upon them 
in the light of the truth that ‘‘he that spared not his own 
Son shall witb him also freely give us all things,”’ and they 
are chaff. Gro. Sarpman Parson. 


INQUIRING FRIENDS. 


(Any eubecriber sending an inquiry on any eubject i The Christia: 
Union, accompanied with a postage stamp, will receive a reply 
through the columns of the paper or by personal letter. The answer 
will be given as promptly as practicable.) 


1. Is it held that angels were created by God essentially different 
and distinct from man, and because of that fact man cannot (except 
by a special miracle) ever become one? In other words, is an ange! 
a departed spirit or a distinct creation ? 

2. lathe Holy Trinity—Father, Son, and Holy Ghost—bat three 
names or definitions of what may be an unlimited namber of attri- 
bates or manifestations of the one God 7? 

3. Was omnuipotence—anseen and unknowable- made man\fest, 
visible, and knowable, in the person of Jesus Christ ? 

4. If Christ bad given the Jews sufficient evidence of his divine 
power they would have aecepted him, notwithstanding their hard- 
nese of heart; they could not have done otherwise. Why then 
should they be held reeponsibie for rejecting him because omnipo- 
tence was not sufficiently manifested to convince them ? 

Baoox.yry, N. Y. J. BR. G. 

1. Angels are treated in the Bible as essentially different 
and distinct creations from man, not as departed spirits. 
Nevertheless the term angel is a very general one ; signifying 
simply messenger, and may sometimes be applied to depart- 
ed spirits as well as to the separate order of angels proper. 

2. Inthe Uhurch conception of the Trinity, the Father, 
the Son, and the Holy Ghost are not attributes or names of 
different attributes or manifestations signified, but some real 
though imperfectly understood distinctions in the divine 
being. 

8. There is no better definition or description of Jesus 
Christ than that afforded by Paul: he was God manifest in 
the flesh; that is, in the human life and experience of Jesus 
of Nazareth, the invisible and unknown God was manifest 

so far as the infinite can be manifest im a human life and 
under finite conditions. 

4. The evidence of divinity has not any power bat in love; 
power is not entitled to reverence, worship, or adoration, 
except as it is the instrament of love, and the manifestation 
of love in Jesus Christ was abundant. 


In your iseue of December 7 (No, 23) you aay, ** What is known as 
the moral view of the atonement seems to us unsatisfactory and in- 
adequate,” etc. Will you, in the colamn of Inquiring Friends, give 
briefly that view of the atonement which you deem satisfactory, aad 
adequate to afford peace and sense of pardon to a sin-buardened soul? 
Having Jearned to respect your views on vital points, I shall await 
your answer with solicitude. W. 

Lincoun, Va 

No Uvory of the atonement is either necessary or adequate 
to afford peace and sense of pardon. That is afforded simply 
by a spirit of trust in God, leaving the past in his hands and 
believing that he has forgiven it through Jesus Christ his 
Son. This assurance of forgiveness is afforded by the Old 
Testament, which contains no revelation of an atonement, 
and at best only intimations and vague gleams of it. The 
life and death of Christ give assurance of the forgiveness 
promised in words in the Old Testament, and indicate the 
way in which that forgiveness is afforded through the divine 
suffering and love. All theories of the atonement seem to 
us to bave divine truth inthem. Without attempting to for- 
mulate a theological system in a sentence, we should reply, 
in brief, that the atonement satisfies that sense of justice 
which in God and man demands punishment for wrong 
doing, makes forgiveness safe, manifests the inherent and 
eternal justice of God toward the wrong doer, and thus all 
men who realize its significance to God, and to peace and to 
rest in him. 


Where can I find a receipt for making the dark-brown varnish we 
see on balls-eye and some other lanterns? If it is something sim- 
ple, will you kindly give it én your answer? 

CONSTANTINOPLE, H. E. M. K. 

‘ Dark- brown varnish " is what is known among varnish 
makers as a brown baking japan. It is put on tothe lan- 
tern and baked. ‘The recipe varies with different manufac- 
turers, and no manufacturer is willing to give his, because 
each one thinks he has some secret in its manufacture which 
makes his brown japan a little better than his neighbors’. 
Any scientific encyclopedia will give you arecipe. At the 
same time each manufacturer has a secret of his own, and 
no two make this brown japan alike. 


Our Saviour sald to the dying thief, * This night thon shalt be with 
me ip paradise ;” and to Mary, ** 'foach me not, for I have not yet 
ascended to my Father.” Is paradise an intermediate state? This 
topic came up in our Sabbath school. Will you kindly give us yoar 
views on the subject in The Christian Union, and oblige a subscriber, 

8. D. 

Roscog, O. 

In the Jewish Theology, Paradise signifies that part of 
Hades where the souls of the righteous await resurrection. 
It appears to have been used by the sacred writers in this 
sense without necessarily involving a divine revelation that 
the Jewish opinions respecting the intermediate state were 


correct. 


Will you tell me, through yeur columns or otherwise, where the 
Old Testament came from; were any of its writings voted apon by 
councils to decide whether it should be Bible or not.? 

HAVEN. A Sussckisen. 

The Old Testament scriptures existed in substantially their 
present form prior to the time of Christ,and were quoted from 
by bim and the Apostles. ,Jt is not known when the books 


were gathered together and arranged in their present form, 
but this work is generally attributed to Ezra. The authentic- 
ity of the books of the Bible does not depend in any case 
upon the vote of any conncil. 


In my youthful days I was to'd that Neah’s ark wasatype of 
Christ, our spiritual ark, but wherein I never was toid by man. 
Will you tell me wherein it was a type? M. W. L. 

A great deal of nonsense has been written about types, and 
@ great deal of them are made to make everything in the 
Old Testament a type of some spiritual truth in the new. In 
so far as the ark is & type of Christ it is because it was the 
means of saving those who obeyed God, and trusted in the 
provision which be had made for their salvation in @ time of 
universal destruction. 


Will you please tel| me whether there is any book, pamphiet or 
magazine article published, giving fal: and working details of co- 
operative trade as it bas been carried on in England? If so, where, 
or from whom, can | obtain the same ? J C. 

For history of co-operative movements in England, see 
‘* History of Co-operation,” by George J. Holyoke, published 
by J. B. Lippincott & Co. For account of its working prin- 
ciples, ‘* Co-operation as a Business,” by Charles Barnard, 
published by G. P. Putnam's Sons. 

Pleare tell me which is the best boek written about Nebraska, I 
want the one that gives the most information about that State. 
Please answer through the columns of The Christian Union as soon 
as possible, and oblize, INQUIRGR. 


The best treatise on the great Weat isa ‘‘ Our Western Em- 
pire,” published by Bradley, Garretson & Co., Philadelphia. 
We must leave our Nebraska friends to te!! you what is the 
best account of that special State. 


Please explain the rigin of the term“ biue blood.” We uander- 
stand to whom it is applied, but not why any blood should be 
called blue. Ww. Cc, 

The term ‘‘ blue blood,” to signify high aristocratic blood, 
grew out of the Spanish idea that those families who trace 
their pedigree beyond the time of the Moorish conquest bad 
biue blood in their veins, while that of the commoners was 
black. 


Can you inform me through column of Inquiring Friends how 
far the incidents in Mr. Gladden’s articics, The Christian League 
in Connecticut,” are founded on fact? Perhaps others as weil as 
myself may be interested in knowing. B.C. C. 


We suppose them to be founded on Mr. Gladden’s ideal of 
what can and ought to be accomplished. 


I notice in your I*#ue of Jan. 4a contment on Dr. G. Stanley Hall's 
article on “The Education of the Wi!!,” published in the * Princeton 
Review.” Wil! you please furnish me the address of said Review? 

Principio Furnace, Md. G. RS. 

Address the “‘ Princeton Review,” New York. 

‘*Subecriber,” Harvard, Mass.—You inclose a postage 
stamp, but you did not give your real name and address 
We cannot answer such a question publicly, and we cannot 
send you an answer because we do not know how to addreas 
you. 


FACT AND RUMOR. 

—It is rumored that Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes intends to 
visit England soon. 

—The sum total of the subscriptions for the Bartholdi 
statue pedestal now is $75 635. 

—Mr. Gladstone, his wife aud daughter, and his son, the 
Rev. Stephen Gladstone, have gone to Cannes for @ season 
of recreation. 

—There were eleven shocks of earthquake In Spain one 
day last week, and mass was eaid in the open flelds, as it was 
not considered safe to occupy the churches. 

—George Darwin, son of the late Charles KR. Darwin, the 
evolutionist, has been elested Professor of Astronomy and 
Experimental Philosophy in Cambridge University. 

—Mr. F. T. McFadden bas become the manager of the East- 
ern business of the Louisville ‘‘ Courier-Journal" Company, 
with an office in the ‘* Tribune” building in this city. 

—Mme. Jenny Lind hae offered unconditionally the direc- 
tora of the forthcoming English Royal College of Music, to 
teach a number of free pupils, placing at the manager's dis- 
posal several hours per day, which she will devote to the 
task. 

—A Bad Ending.—*‘ Well, William, what has become of 
Robert ?” ‘What, ‘airn't you ‘eard, sir?” not de- 
funct, I hope!" ‘' That's just exactly what he ‘as done, sir, 
and walked off with everything he could lay his ‘ands on!""— 
[Puasch. 

—Etiquette. Hollis Holmworthy '85.—‘‘ Is Misa Roseleaf at 
home?” RKecently Acquired Treasure (who has been care- 
full instructed with regard to callers): ‘* Yis, but I can't let 
ye upstairs till ye’ve putt y’r name in the dish.”"—[{Harvard 
Lampoon. 

—A very important meeting of the Society for the Sup- 
pression of Vice will be held in the Hall of the Young Men's 
Christian Association in this city, Tuesday evening, Jan. 
30th. Important facta will be presented, and a large audi- 
ence is hoped for. 

—The village of Morais, in the picturesque valley of Faver- 
ges in Savoy, has been entirely destroyed by an enormous 
mass of earth, rocks, and trees, dislodged by recent snow- 
storms. The movement of the slide was gradual, so that the 
inhabitants escaped. 

—According to the official report, 268 ‘persons, including 
many foreign travelers, lost their lives by the burning of the 
Berditscheff circus in Russia on Saturday, Jan. 13. The 
managers have been arrested for having part of the exits 
from the house nailed up. 


—Tweddle Hall, the leading hall of Albany, and the sceae 
(f many famous political gatherings, was destroyed by fire 
last week, and from ite ashes have risen a host of reminis- 
cences by newspaper paragraphers, or the noted men and in- 
cidentsa that have at different times Leen associated with 
gatherings ia this building. 

—Thureday last week wa’ the one bundred and first anni- 
versary of the birth of Daniel Webster, and the day was cel- 
ebrated in Boston by a banquet given by the Webster Histori- 
ical Society of Massachusetts. A number of di-tinguished 
gentiemer were among the guests 

—Joseph Cook gave @ vigorous lecture on ‘‘ The Spoils 
System,” in the Brooklyn Academy of Music last week, in 
which he beld Aaron Burr responsible for the system, and de- 
clared that ** he was the firat tyrant who introduced secresy 
in politics.” The new billis a good one, but it affects only 
30,000 out of 110,000 office-holdere 

—The annual report of the curator of the Corcoran Gal- 
ley of Artat Washingtom shows 189 pictures belonging to 
the gallery on public exhibition; increase in 1882, 6; 
number of pictures on exhibition not owned by the gallery, 
25; number of visitors during the year, 76 068 

—A recent compiler of social statistics makes the remark- 
able statement that ‘the Kingdom of Saxeny is the Chim- 
borazo of suicide. In Saxony the cumber of those who take 
their own lives is greater than that of any other country in 
Europe. At the University of Leipsic in one session, out of 
twelve studeats who died, seven had committed suicide.” 

—It is certainly a very strong item in Gen. Di Cesnola’s 
favor that he is always ready for an investigation of the 
charges preferred against him by M. Feuardent, which, for 
one reason or another, his accuser never is. The case has at 
last got into the courte; and it is Gen. Di Ceenola who Is 
anxious for trial, and M. Feuardent who usks and obtains a 
postponement. 

—A New York “Tribune” compesitor last week made 
Flames in a synagogue" read Flames in synagogug.” 
We will refrain from comment, however, as our compositor 
made an artist, of whom we recently wrote that he had 
gone to Munich to see to the casting of the bronzes for the 
statue, take the journey to see to the casting of the 
trowsers for the statue, which was that of the lamented 
President Garfield. 

—A good example of practical charity was afforded by the 
Baroness Burdett-Coutts, who this year gave a New Year's 
dinner to 800 of her tenants, and afterward personally pre- 
sented a gift to each one. One caunot help thinking what 
glorious fun it must have been doing holiday shopping for 
800 people, when it’s generally considered a good day's work 
if you have found just what you wanted for half a dozen. 
But 800 '—verily, Madame Coutts, this is charity. 

—Is it possible that we can be on the verge of another gold 
fever? Dispatches say that a prospecting party has dis- 
covered large grave! deposits on the Yukon River in Alaska 
which yield $1.50 to the pan. The ‘* find ™ is 1,500 miles up 
the river—how long is the river, pray?—and the trip overland 
from Sitka is said toequal! a Siberian journey ; so that, forthe 
present at least, we fancy avaricious youth wi!! look for their 
$1.50 in more accessible pans than those of Alaska. 

—The latest estimate of the loss of life at the burning of 
the Newhall House in Milwaukee places the number at 
seventy-five. The spirit of catastrophe seems to have made 
Milwaukee its abiding place for a season, for fellowing close 
on the Newhall House disaster came on Thursday an explo- 
sion of the calcium light machine in the Milwaukee Grand 
Opera House. Five persons were seriously injured, and there 
was & narrow escape from anvther horrible disaster. Schel- 
ler, the barkeeper, has been arrested, on suspicion of setting 
fire to the hotel to secure an insurance of #1.000 on his stock. 

About Notabilities:—The Prince of Wales has consented 
to lend his Indian presenta to ano art exhibition at Penzance. 
We think the piratical reputation of this place should make 
the Prince very careful how he trusts his treasures to its 
keeping.——The Empress Eugenie will visit Queen Victoria 
at Usborne thismonth. The French ex-Empress has taken 
under her care Mile. Corvisart, the daughter of the physician 
of Napoleon III. during his last years. Dr. Corvisart died 
suddenly ten days ago.——-The new Archbishop of Canter- 
bury will not be enthroned before Lent.——Mrs. McElroy, 
President Arthur's sister, is now at the White House with 
her brother, where she will probably remain during the 
season. 

—That is a good story now current about Prince William 
of Prussia, if it may be vouched for. It is said that in his 
youth he was a baughty insubordinate boy, and on the occa- 
sion of the wedding of his uncle, the Prince of Wales, he was 
placed between two others of his royal uncles that they 
might make him behave himeelf. Unfortunately they were 
clad in Highland costume, and when either of them would 
venture to remonstrate with the boy for his restlessness 
during the ceremony, or would bush him up when his ques- 
tions g-ew too audible, down would go the boy's head, and 
with his princely little teeth he would perform a cannibalistic 
rite upon the unprotected calves of his devoted uncles, who, 
jt may be assumed, failed to fully enjcy the glory and im- 
pressiveneas of the occasion. 


—President Arthur appears to have a streak of domestic 


economy in his make-up that will recommend him at once to 
thirfty housewives, and to all practical purposes will make 
& mistress of the White House an unnecessary adjunct. In 
the recent refurnishing of the White House, the old carpet of 
the East Room and the additional carpet presented by the 
Shab of Persia for that room, but which has never been used 
because of its unsuitability, were not bundled off to the 
Guctioneer’s as one would have naturally supposed, but by 
the President's orders were cut up into rugs with tastefu 
borders added, and sent to add comfort and beauty to the 
rooms of the Soldier's Home. Perhaps the President's re- 
cent sojourn there, while the changes were being made in the 
White House, suggested to him this very suitable way of dis- 


posing of unavailable goods, 
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TALENTS. 


6 ws that in life’s crowded city art arrived, thou knowest 
no’ how, 
By what path, or on what errand—list, and learn thine 


errand vow. 


From the palace to the city on the business of thy King 
Thou wert sent at early morning, to return at evening. 


Dreamer, waken ; loiterer, hasten; what thy task is, under- 
stand : 

Thou art here to purchase substance, and the price isin thy 
hard. 


Has the tumult of the market a!l thy sense confased and 


drowned ? 
Do its glittering wares eutice thee, or its shouts and cries 


confound ? 


Oh! beware lest thy Lord's business be forgotten, while thy 


gaze 
Is on every show and pageant which the giddy square dis- 


plays. 
Barter not his gold for pebbles : do not trade in vanities; 
Pearls there are of price—and jewels—for the purchase of 
the wise. 


And know this—at thy returning thou wilt surely find the 
King 


With a0 open beok before him, wait ng to make reckoning. 


Then large honors will the faithful earnest service of one 
day 
Reap of him; but one day’s fully largest penalties will pay. 
KICHARD C. TRENCH. 


A MESSAGE FROM THE FATHER. 


Ey Evizanetra P. ALLAN. 


N a little town in the Valley of Virginia, about ten 
years ago, an old elder of the Presbyterian Church 
lay dying. His life from boyhood had been spent in 
his Master’s service, and he was now about to enter 
into eternal life. But disease had affected his mind as 
well as his body, and his Christian hope was clouded. 
He could not believe himself a forgiven sinner, and the 
vision of an angry God shut out entirely the sight of 
an atoning Saviour. 

With the unselfishness that bad marked his whole 
life he kept his anguish from the knowledge of his 
children ; only the oldest daughter, taking her sainted 
mother’s place, watching day and night at his pillow, 
knew how the waves and billows had gone over him. 
**My own faith,” said this sweet gir) to me afterward, 
‘* was shaken to the foundation. Had not God prom- 
ised to be with his people ‘even to old age’—‘ to gray 
hairs’—‘in the valley and shadow of death’? And 
yet here was my precious father, whose memory 
scarcely reached to a time when he did not love and 
serve God, who now seemed utterly forsaken by 
him. 

**Weeks passed. I could not pray for my father. 
The heavens were brass above me, and 1 could only 
stand by, dumb and helpless, and see the blackness of 
darkness thicken around that beloved head. 

“One bright June morning I went to his bedside 
( my brother having spent the night with him), and 
‘Iam considerably weaker,’ he 
answered, ‘but that would not trouble me, daughter, 
if I was only at peace with my God. Iam not; and 
oh, it is dark, dark, dark!’ My angry and rebellious 
heart could find no words of comfort for him, and I 
was glad to be called away by inquiries made at the 
hall-door for my father’s health. 

“It was the Episcopal minister, whose frequent 
visits to our sick father had proved that his Christian 
love was not bounded by church limits. This day I 
felt that father was too weak in body and depressed in 
epirit to see anybody, and after a few words of kindly 
sympathy Dr. P. took his leave. But he had scarcely 
reached the gate before he returned, and I was again 
summoned from the sick room to see him. ‘ My dear,’ 
he said, ‘I hope you will pardon my persistence when 
I tell you why I am so anxious to see your father. 
This morning, while at family prayers, I felt a strong 
impulse to come and see him; afterwards, from some 
motives of convenience, I gave up the intention of 
coming, but the feeling of its being my duty became 
more urgent, and even after I left your door I was 
impelled to come back.’ 

‘‘I no longer objected, and he paid father a short 
visit concluding it, as usual, with a fervent prayer. 
Something in this prayer moved my father to open 
his heart to Dr. P., and he told him of his trouble, 
saying again, ‘It is all dark—~dark- dark!’ ‘Is it so?’ 


said his visitor; ‘ but that need not disturb you; don’t 
you remember that our old commentator says some of 
his dear children our Father puts to bed in the dark ? 
As he spoke a sudden gleam lighted up the dear, worn 
face. A gleam? Nay, it was the dawning light of 
that perfect day which even then was rising for him. 
‘Ah!’ he said, ‘then it is all right; I did not know it 
was my Father's doing.’ 

‘From this moment his peace was unbroken. God 
had sent his messenger with a simple spell—a few 
quaint words from an old-time writer; the pebbles 
from the brook ; and the last attack of the evil one was 
defeated. In afew days God’s weary child was wel- 
comed home.” 


SELF-EXAMINATION.* 
By Henry Warp Brxgongr. 


HE fruit of the Spirit is love, joy, kindness, good. 
ness, faithfulness, meekness, temperance and 
self-control ; and against such there is no law. I re- 
member very well the exhortations that used to be 
given in the days of my early religious experience in 
regard to self-examination. I remember very well I 
used to try to examine myself. I recollect using Jon- 
athan’s Edwards’s set of resolutions, which are pub- 
lished in his Life, and trying to test myself by them. 
The test used to be ‘‘ examine your motives.” Now if 
you want to throw a man into a pit of doubt, tell 
him to examine his motives. I remember distinctly 
how I would ask myself, ‘‘ Did 1 do that because it was 
right?” Then on scrutiny I found the answer, no; 
I was conscious that I thought I did the particular 
thing because it would be creditable and people would 
think better of me. Then I would try to find some 
collateral motive. Not once in a thousand times does 
aman act from one motive; it does not follow that a 
man’s motives are not right because he finds there are 
some secondary ones. To tell a man to examine his 
motives, and give him no instruction, it is to throw a 
man into confusion; I think self-examination, on the 
whole, has produced as much distress and as little 
profit as some other endeavors of men to live highly 
spiritual lives. 

Now suppose instead of that manner of self-exami- 
nation one takes such a passage as this concerning 
the fruits of the Spirit, the results of the divine Spirit 
of God working in our souls, and asks concerning 
each one of those fruits, ‘‘Has it blossomed ? is it half 
zrown? or has it reached full brightness?” When I was 
converted I was tested on this subject: ‘‘Have you 
laid down your weapons of rebellion?” What I had 


laid down I did, not know; I did not know that I. 


had ever taken them up, and instead of throwing light 
on the sudject it threw darkness. ‘‘ Have you sub- 
mitted yourself to God?” I had said I had submitted 
five hundred times, but it brought no very satisfying 
result. If I had been asked, ‘‘ Whatis the quality of 
your mind ? Is your aim at all changed? Is the ele- 
ment of love characterized as the positive feature in 
your disposition ?” I could have settled that; I could 
have said to myself, ‘‘I always loved my father and 
mother; thatis right.” I could have told whether my 
disposition was working round that center, love; you 
can tell whether you are benevolent, not occasionally, 
nor when it is the condition of all favorable circum- 
stances that permit your benevolence to go out, but 
is that the keyn«te of my life? Does the whole out- 
flow of my life go from that spring ? 

It is not well for persons to test themselves too se- 
verely ; you will not go far before you will throw it 
all overboard ; multitudes of men are converted to 
prayer, to a kind of activity, to rigorous forms of self- 
denial, where one man is converted tolove. The fruit 
of the Spiritis love. Now the question is, has the 
leadership of love become the fact in your conscious 
history? Is that what you understand by following 
Christ? Is that what you understand by being a 
Christian? Is it upon that subject that you examine 
yourself? Love, like every other fruit, runs through 
all its stages; has it begun with you? have you adopt- 
ed that as the master-feeling of your life? Other men 
may get angry, but I hold myself responsible to return 
good fur evil. Is your love like a candle—emitting a 
faint glow around a small circle; or like the electric 
light—illumination all around? Love runs through a 
great many stages in ripening; at first we begin to 
love that which is nearest to us; we try to love those 
who are not too much our enemies; is that spirit 
stronger this year than the year before? Does love 
shine in your heart? Does it throw out its beams 
wider? These are questions a child could answer; 
they are practical. 

The fruit of the Spirit is joy; joy is a special help in 
our life, for it dispels somberness and darkness. Re- 
ligion was not meant to infuse a false spirit of so- 
briety. There ought to be a joy, an ever-abiding sense 
of happiness, and it is that which makes many and 
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many a Methodist ahead of us. I donot know but 
our Sunday-school hymns are going to bring us up to 
a higher level. They used to sing very joyful hymns, 
and I do not know but a great many of them had the 
joy they professed to have. A Christian should live 
in such a way that people around him will have the 
impression that religion makes that man joyful; he 
acts as though the providence of God made him happy 
and gave him the power to throw off gloominess, mo- 
roseness, and care, and to be full of hopeful smiles ; to 
rejoice in the world and keep rejoicing. Now by 
nursing our cares we can make them a great deal 
worse than they are; we should rejoice thal we are the 
ehildren of God; that we have the life to come as well 
as that which is; and not even the pressure of sickness 
should make us forget this. Has that tendency in- 
creased in me, or has it diminished, or is it neutral ? 

The fruit of the Spirit is love, joy, peace. There is 
every degree of peace. When I want perfect peace I 
throw off care on God; if my God is good for any- 
thing I will trust him; he oarries my burdens, my 
transgressions. Love, joy, and peace—have you ever 
tasted them? 

Longsuffering: that includes all grace ; patience ; 
it means that we must go on with unweariness in bear- 
ing or in doing; it is the opposite of discouragement 
of every kind. Longsuffering is that patient endur- 
ing spirit that endures things that are not agreeable and 
continues to bear them. I know some elderly persons 
who are just as impatient as when they were twenty ; 
I know persons that have even gone backward. Like 
my grapes, they have been going backward every year, 
and last summer I did not get a berry. 

Meekness. Ifa man strikes you on one cheek will 
you turn the other? Are you any better than you were 
twenty years ago in that respect? Do you ever go 
into this garden of the Spirit with the pruning knife, 
or are you just going on that old idea, ‘‘I was con- 
victed of sin. 1 was converted.” When you follow the 
spiritual life of the New Testament you wil! see that 
there is not a word said here about going to meeting ; 
the instruments are left to you, liberty is given to you. 
But the interior state, love, joy, peace, longsuffering, 
kindness, goodness, meekness, temperance —if a 
man has taken these qualities and really developed 
them, do you suppose any ordinarily rational man 
could resist him if he went to talk to him on the sub- 
ject of religion? Coulk! anything be more profitable 
than such an examination of the qualities, and any. 
thing more proper than to live up to a higher standard 
hereafter, to live a more ardent Christian life? 


THE APOSTOLIC PREACHING.’ 
By Lyman ABBOTT. 


T is very evident, on a mere cursory reading, that 
we have not full reports of any of the Apostolic 
addresses. They were extemporaneous; there is no 
indication that they were written out afterward by the 
speaker ; and there is no reason to suppose that they 
were taken down verbatim at the time, or reported 
subsequently by an act of supernaturally inspired 
memory in the very words of the speaker. Peter's 
Pentecostal sermon, for example, can be easily read in 
five minutes. But no one probably will imagine that 
this was the length of the revival discourse of this 
impetuous preacher of Pentecost. The substance 
only of the Apostolic discourses has been preserved, 
but they have been written out in dramatic forms 
according to the fashion of the historians of that age. 
Enough, hewever, of these addresses has been pre- 
served to give us an idea of théir essential character, 
and some hints as to the elements that should enter 
into our own preaching and teaching, whether in pul- 
pit, class-room, or the home circle, whether by voice or 
pen, if we would reap Pentecostal fruit in our own 
fields. 

1. From the reports which have been preserved, 
very little can be determined as to the form of these 
addresses. In so far as anything can be determined, it 
is clear that they were not all cast in the same 
or even in similar forms. Peter’s Pentecostal sermon 
does not in any respect resemble, in its literary struc- 
ture and qualities, the Sermon on the Mount, or the 
Parables by the Sea, or the Sermon on the Bread of 
Life at Capernaum; so that it is evident that the 
Apostles did not think that even the Master Preacher 
was to be blindly followed. It is equaliy evident that 
Paul adapted himself and his teachiag to his audiences. 
It is the ignoring of this fundamental fact which has 
led some critics, who would have all sermons run in 
the same mold, to criticise his address on Mars’ Hill to 
the pagan philosophers of Athens. Every age not 
only must have its own life, and express that life in its 
own language, but must carry on its work by its own 
peculiar instrumentalities. The seventeenth century 
had its Milton, the nineteenth century has its Tenny- 
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son, Wordsworth, Bryant, Longfellow; the preacher 
of to-day who should attempt to model his preaching 
after the forms which Peter and Paul employed would 
not make much better work than the poet who should 
attempt to write a second ‘‘ Paradise Lost.” The his- 
tory of the church since the Apostolic age abundantly 
illustrates this general principle. The form of re- 
ligious teaching has differed not only in different azes, 
but in different and equally successful preachers in 
the same age. Jesus, Peter and Paul, Augustine and 
Chrysostom, Melancthon and Luther, Whitefield and 
Wesley, Finney and Lyman Beecher, Charles H. Spur- 
geon ard F. W. Robertson, John Hall, Henry Ward 
Beecher, and Phillips Brooks—these preachers have 
not only been diverse, they have been antithetical in 
their methods; so much so that one might almost say 
if one method was good the other could not be; and 
yet all have been abundantly blessed of God with 
spiritual fruitage. Form is not a matter of indiffer- 
ence. Good grammar, good rhetoric, good elocution, 
a pleasing presence, an easy carriage, graceful gesticu- 
lation, are useful instruments, but they are only in- 
strumerts; and an old smooth-bore in the hands 
of a good hunter will bring down more game 
than a breech-loading rifle in the hands of a man 
who does not know to handle it. 

But if we turn from the form to the essentials of the 
Apostolic preaching, the theme, the spirit, and the aim, 
we shall find, not only in their preaching but in that 
of all successful preachers since, some common ele- 
ments. 

2. The theme of the Apostles was not the death but 
the resurrection of Jesus Christ. The death was 
thrown into the background; the resurrection was 
the luminous fact. They did not appeal to men’s 
fears by threats of penalty, nor to their sympathies by 
pictures of love’s suffering, but to their hopes and 
expeotations by testifying to a triumphant and risen 
Messiah to return again and reign. His resurrection 
was the one tremendous fact in their thought. This 
was the miracle which attested the truth of Christian- 
ity; they rarely referred to any other. This was the 
fact that demonstrated the power of Christianity ; and 
it was of Christianity only asa living and conquering 
power they spoke. 

I do not know that it can be said that the church has 
made too much of Christ’s crucifixion; but certainly 
it has made too little of his resurrection. When Paul 
said, ‘‘I determined to know nothing among you save 
Jesus Christ and him crucified,” he certainly did not 
mean that he determined to preach about nothing but 
the crucifixion. The whole history of his life, the 
reports of his sermons, and such remains of his letters as 
have come down to us, negative this common but 
narrow interpretation. The central theme of all his 
teaching, the One in whom and by whom the world 
was to be saved, was the One whom Jew and Roman 
had conspired ignominiously to crucify. This fact, 
that the world had rejected him, Paul never forgot, 
and never let his hearers forget; but it was not this 
aspect of the Messiah which he made most prominent. 
He preached « Messiah crucified by Jew and Roman, 
but demonstrated by his resurrection and ascension 
to be the wisdom of God and the power of God. Paul 
was the triumphant messenger of a tnumphant King. 
It is not true that 

** We soldiers of an injared King 
Are marching to the tomb”: 

the soldiers of a King victorious are marching to vic- 
tory over death and sin. It is to no funeral procession 
but to a triumphant one the Apostles summoned re- 
cruits. If one doubts this, let him open the book of 
Acts and read one after another of the Apostolic ad- 
dresses there recorded. 

The atonement is the central fact of the Gospel; but 
the atonement is not merely the remission of the 
future penalty of sin because Another has suffered in 
our stead. It is the whole divine plan of infinite love 
bringing the wandering child back from his far coun- 
try to his father's roof again; it is the truth that God 
was in Christ reconciling the world to himself; in 
Christ when teaching on the Mount of Beatitudes; 
when feeding the five thousand by the shore of 
Galilee’s beautiful sea, when wrestling with the un- 
embodied spirit of a world’s sin and sorrow in the 
Garden, when his ebbing life fowed outin the dark- 
ness Which settled over Calvary, when he rolled away 
the futile stone and broke the fragile seal and rose 
from .be tomb in which love had laid him when fate 
had done its worst, when he ascended, and the Shechi- 
nah which had glowed in Tabernacle and Temple and 
over Bethlenem’s plains received him out of the Apos- 
ties’ sight, while he lives in the heart of heaven and in 
the hearts of his disciples, bringing them into oneness 
with God even now and here, when he comes back 
again in some future revelation in the same Shechinah 
which enveloped him when he departed. All this is 
Christ’s atoning work, and to the Apostles its seal if not 
its consummation was not the cross nor the tomb, but 
the resurrection and the ascension. Christ’s life is like 
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side but was darkness on the other. And we too 
often stay upon the dark aide, and call in vain on 
others to put themselves beneath the oppressive shadow 
under which we needlessly jive. It is the risen Christ 
who is the power of God unto salvation. I think it 
would be easy to show, if time and space permit- 
ted, that every revival era of the church bas been an 
era in which Cbrist’s resurrection, ascension, living 
power, and promise of return, have been prominent in 
the minds of preacher and of people. 

3. This theme was preached with an absolute 
courage of conviction. Ido not speak now of the 
martyr-like courage of the Apostles. I believe that 
spirit still exists. I believe there are thousands of 
preachers who would give up home, pulpit, influence, 
life itself, rather than disown what they believe to be 
the truth. I believe there are hundreds of thousands 
of laymen and laywomen who would be ready to 
repeat the experiences of the Pilgrim Fathers if they 
had the Pilgrim Fathers’ faith. But the age is weak 
in convictions. We half believe; and we try in vain 
to make up for any weakness of conviction by our 
combative dogmatism. Ministers preach their doubts; 
the Aposties preached their convictions. Sunday- 
school teachers raise questions: the Apostles were 
witnesses to facts. The church possesses intellectual 
honesty; but it is in quest of truth, not rejoicing in 
truth found and possessed. The merchant man is 
seeking goodly pearls; not unwilling when he has 
found what he is looking for to sell all that he has; 
but he has not found it When preachers and teachers 
do not proclaim their doubts openly, they do it un- 
consciously by combating what they imagine to be 
other people’s doubts, but what are really their own. 
Orthodox preaching is rationalistic; that is, it is an 
endeavor to show that orthodox faiths are rational and 
so to give them anew life. Preachers think it need 
ful to sustain the Christian religion instead of preach- 
ing a religion that sustains itself and others. 

Now the Apostles did not perhaps know as much as 
we know; but what they did know they knew without 
adoubt. They did not discuss themes of inspiration 
miracles, atonement, trinity; they did mot exhibit 
their own doubts, or controvert other people’s doubts; 
they bore witness to what they knew. Assurance is 
contagious ; and all great preachers and teachers have 
been witnesses to facts, not ingenious defenders of 
opinions. He will do the greatest number of souls 
the greatest amount of good, not who can give some 
pretty fair reasons for holding the greatest number of 
sound opinions, but who holds though it were but cne 
truth with absolute certitude as a conviction, and carries 
that one conviction by his own earnestness to other 
hearts and lives. This,I take it,is the secret of the power 
of Felix Adler. One could hardly imagine a church more 
slenderly endowed for even philanthropic work than 
one which does not know whether there is a past or 4 
future life. But the Society for Ethical Culture is 
putting some richer Christian churches to shame, be- 
cause its skeptical minister believes in men more than 
some orthodox ministers believe in God, and in present 
hell and heaven more than some orthodox ministers 
believe in a heaven and a bell either present or to 
come. It is this power of clear and strong conviction 
of the truth, this faith-power, which has been the one 
common quality in all the world’s great preachers from 
the days of Peterand Paul to those of Dwight L. Moody 
and Phillips Brooks. 

4. I have left no room to do more than mention as 
a third characteristic of Apostolic preaching the direct- 
ness of the Apostles’ aim. They seem never to have 
preached a sermon for the purpose of exhibiting a 
truth or defending a system. They always had a direct 
object in view ; a moral change to be produced in the 
experiences of the.r hearers. If they hit the target 
oftener than we do, it was because they aimed at it. 
Let me suggest to such of my readers as teach in the 
Sabbath school or preach in the pulpit, to write down 
in their note bookw, before next Sunday, in « sentence, 
the specific object which they intend to accomplish in 
the hearts and lives of their auditors. If their experi- 
ence is anything analogous to mine, they will be as- 
tonished to find how often they have been going into 
pulpit or class-room without a definite object, and 
how difficult it often is to put their object into words, 
because, in truth, they have not had one wel! defined 
in their thoughts. 


HOME TALKS ABOUT THE WORD. 
THE PRINCE OF LIFE.—ACTS ILII., 12-21. 
By Emity Hountineron 


HERE was oncea city which had a beautiful harbor 

into which came ships aod vessels frum al! over the 
world. Ships bringing all kinds of costly goods and 
grain and fruits and provisions, and vessels bringing 
thousands of people. But at the entrance of the har- 
bor, down deep under the water, were some danger- 
ous rocks, on which a great many vessels were 


them safely in. So a very wise man undertook to get 
those dangerous rocks out of the way, and he worked 
for months and years with curious and costly machin- 
ery, so contrived that the workmen could work at the 
bottom of the harbor, and fillthe rocks with small 
holes. Each hole was filled with something a great 
deal more powerful than gunpowder, and al! the holes 
were joined together by wires which could be con- 
nected with an electric battery in a little house on land. 
And then, when everything was ready, they just 
touched the wire to which aj! the rest were joined to 
this wonderful machine, and the eiectricity, which 
is just like a flash of lightning, ran along the wires 
and tired off the dynamite in every little cell down un- 
der the water, and the great dangerous reef was all 
broken to pieces in an instant. ho do you think 
joined the wire to the battery and sent that wonder- 
ful tlash of lighting rushing along its way under the 
water? Why, a dainty, dimpled little girl, with soft 
hands that had no strength to lift or to break things, 


and only knew enough to do as she was told. Do you 
suppose the people all looked at her and said: 
‘* What a wonderful little girl she is! How wise 


and strong! Why, she blew up that great reef of black 
rocks in the harbor!” 

Of course you know they would not be so foolish. 
They would say: 

‘* What a wise man her father is to plan so skill- 
fully, and do the work so carefully; and what a won- 
derful power electricity is, that at the touch of a little 
child it can be made to do work which an army of 
yinnts could not accomplish alone.” 

You remember in the last lesson how Pcter bade the 
lame man walk in the name of Jesus Christ, and how 
the poor man held Peter and John, and called all! the 
people to come and see these wenderful men. The 
story tells us that the people ran together greatly won- 
derfhg, and gazing at Peter and John. But Peter 
told them there was nothing in this deed that need to 
surprise them. He told them that he was no wiser 
or stronger or better than other men, but that God 
had done this miracle of healing to glorify his Son, 
Jesus. The two Apostles were like the little girl in 
the story; they had done as they were bid, and the 
power of Jesus had done the work. He had said to 
them ‘‘ Heal the sick,” and he had promised “If ye 
ask anything in my name | will do it,” and so they had 
just believed him, and asked him, and he bad done it, 
No wonder Peter called Jesus the Prince of life, since 
even his death upon the cross made uo difference with 
his power, but his wonderful name could stl! heal all 
kinds of diseases, and even raise the dead. 

But Jesus is the Prince of life for another reason: 
because he can give the life which Johu says is the 
light of men, so that in place of the darkness of sin 
they may be filled with the ligtt of*truth and good- 
ness and purity. Only Jesus can give this life, and so 
Peter begged the people to be sorry for their sins, and 
turn away from their bad deeds, so that the Lord 
might forgive them and put this new light into their 
hearts. 

He told them, if they truly repented, this Prince of 
life, who was ow in heaven, would send his Spirit tu 
guide and teach them, although they had said he 
should not be their king, and had chosen a murderer 
in place of him. Perhaps we think we never should 
have done anything so dreadful as to choose a murderer 
instead of Jesus; but if we do not choose Jesus it 
makes very little difference what we take in place of 
him, we are really saying just as the Jews did, **We 
will not have this man to reign over us.” 

We are very sure we would not have ‘killed the 
Prince of life,” butif we willingly do wrong we put 
out this light of life in our hearts wuich Jesus died to 
bring to us. Jesus wants us first to have our own hearts 
light, and then to shine for him everywhere. Peter 
said to Jesus, ** We are his witnesses,” and so may we 
be, every one of us, by beiug so pure, and brave, and 
unselfish, and loving that those about us may see, just 
as the rulers did with Peter and Joln, that we have 
been with Jesus. 


“ God make my life a little light, 
Witain the world to shine.” 


—Just as it is not with stubborn but plant iron that 
locks are picked, the hearts of sinners are to be 
opened only by those who bring a Curist-like gentle- 
ness to the work; and who are ready, with Paul’s 
large, loving, kind, and generous disposition, to be all 
things to all men, if so be that they may win some. 
Never had the disciples gone forth ‘conquering and 
to conquer,” had they brought their old bigoted, quar- 
relsome, unsanctified temper to the mission. They 
might have died for Christianity, but she had died 
with them; and, bound to their stake, and expiring 
in their ashes, she had been entombed in the sepulchre 
of her first and last apostles. 
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Vow XXVIL, No. 4. 


JOSEPH COOK ON A SECOND PROBA- 
TION. 


Joseph Cook gave the second lecture of his course 
in Tremont Temple, Monday, January 15th. The 
house was crowded. Many note-takers were observed 
among the audience, which included a number of 
clergymen. It was announced that the sum of $2,500 
was to be raised to defray the expenses of the lecture 
course, and that Mr. Cook had refused engagements 
from the Redpath Lyceum Bureau amounting to 
$7,000, is order to give his Boston Monday lecture 
course. The Lecture was On Advanced Thought in 
Germany. The lecturer maintained that there is a dar- 
ing but unmistakable undercurrent of opinion in favor 
of the organization of the more evangelical portion of 
the German State churches into a free church, having 
no connection with the State, and that simultaneously 
the downfall of themmythical theory as to the origin of 
the New Testament is taking place. The Prelude was 
on the question, Does death end probation? and was 
as follows: ' 

THE PRELUDE. 


Give me no guess for a dying pillow. Let my tongue 
cleave to the roof of my mouth, and my right arm drop from 
its socket, rather than that either should be employed in put- 
ting under the head of any man, woman, or child, & mere con- 
jecture, however plausible, as a support in death. For one, 
I have made up my mind that I will not go bence trusting 
my chances of eternal peace to the opportunity of re- 
pentance after death. WhatI will not dofor myself I will 
not directiy or indirectly recommend others to do. 

Discussing the question, Does death end probation ? first 
practically, next theoretically, and then exegetically, I am 
to inaintain three propositions :— 

1. If it be probable that death may end probation the 
supreme dictate of practical wisdom is to repent now. 

2. Mere reason shows that death may end probation. 

3. The Scriptures show that death does end probation. 

W ifat have we to do, as practical people, with the seduétive 
promise that those who do not have a fair chance here may, 
possibly, have another chance hereafter? I want a fact, not 
& hypothesis, as my eupport in the dark waters which 
separate this world from the next. My conscience dictates 
repentance at this instant, and so does all practical wisdom. 
If we are not sure—and no man is sure—that there is an op- 
portunity after death for repentanee, and sure that we can 
use it in our own cases to advantage, it remains true that 
now is the accepted time and now the day of salvation 
for us. 

Passing now swiftly to the philosophical consideration of 
the question, Does death end probation? I summarize my 
views in a series of propositions which might easily be ex- 
panded into volumes. 

1. Whatever fixes character ends probation. 

2. Character tends to a final permanence under the ir- 
reversible natural laws of the self-propagating power of 
habit. 

3. It is indisputable thet sinning against light hardens the 
sou! and blinds it to the very illumination needed to rectify 
its condition. 

4. It is demonstrable, therefore, from principles of reason 
that character will attain a final permanence, good or bad. 

5. It is self-evident tout a final permanence can be attained 
but once, and that, therefore, there ia no second probation. 

6. Reason alone, however, does not decide when and where 
this final permanence is reached. 

7. Nevertheless, reagon alone makes it appear possible, 
and, in many cases, highly probable, that a final permanence 
of character is attained, and probation closed,in the unspeak- 
ably solemn spiritual experiences which usually accompany 
death. 

8. In death, considered merely as a physical change, there 
is nothing to effect a fixation of character; but in death 
considered as an event producing in most cases an almost 
preternatural arousal of conscience, and bringing new light 
from the invisible world, and requiring a decision for or 
against it, there is much to make it highly probable that 
death, or the moral choice made in death, determines the 
permanent bent of the soul. , 

9. All moral decisions during life tend to fix character, and 
some great moral decisions during life are crucial. They may 
be instantaneous, but they go so far toward fixing character 
as to be the rudder of the soul's whole subsequent career. 

10. Death in average cases is a great spiritual experience, 
and involves a great decision for or against the light it brings. 
It may be that, under the natural laws of the soul, this decis— 
ion is crucial, and becomes the rudder of all eternity. 

11. Death is the separation of the soul trom the body. 

12. Death is not over until the separation of the soul from 
the body is complete. Death does not end until the life of 
the soul completely outside the body begins. 

13. It is in the highest degree probable, to reason from the 
observed experiences of the dying, that, however torpid body 
and mind may be in many approaches to death, the soul in 
the very article of death is often awakened, and receives, as 
if from an invisible world, an illumination unknown to it be- 
fore. 

14. Even in sudden deaths, as the experiences of the 
drowning show, as my own experience in being thrown 
twenty feet down a rocky bank in a sleeping-coach on a swift 
railway train, and expecting instant death, and finding be- 
tween the brink and the bottom my whole life passing before 
me in panorama, the chambers of memory and conscience 
illuminated as if a torch had suddenly been lighted inside 
ef the brain—as all these experiences show, an instant may 
be enough to bring before the soul the record of its whole 
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life, and involve moral decisions of the most stupendous 
import. 

15. But it is not to be presumed that in average cases the 
separation of soul and body is instantaneous. 

16. Much before that separation, whether rapid or other- 
wise, is complete, the light of eternity may bave dawned 
upon the soul. Whether in the body or out of the body God 
knoweth, Panl the Apostle was caught up to the seventh 
heaven, and heard unspeakable things, which it is not lawfa) 
for man to utter. The soul before it is separate from the 
body may very probably hear unspeakable things. 

17. Accepting or rejecting this great new light may very 
probably fix the soul's character under natural law. If the 
soul rejects the new light received in death, the hardening 
and blinding of the soul under natural law may be euch as 
to be final. Whoever resists the great'new light which comes 
in death commits very probably the unpardonable ein which 
hath never forgiveness, neither in this world nor in the next. 
Whoever goes through death with his teeth set against God 
may never open them. 

18. Whoever resists the light received in death is likely to 
resist the first light received after death, and so moral ob- 
duracy in death may become final permanence of evil char- 
acter after death ; and thus, under the fixed natural laws of 
the will, death may become doom. 

I believe in a physical body, a spiritual body, anda soul. 
Death, as I conceive of it, is not disembodiment from the 
spiritual organism. There are forms of death which possi- 
bly may separate spirit and spiritual body from the physical 
body instantaneously; but in ordinary death I believe it is 
not safe to assert that the soul does leave the body precisely 
when breath does. Death is not over, and probation has not 
ceased, till the soul is separated from the body, and the 
mighty light which comes in the last and highest moments 
of spiritual experience before death ends may have been 
enough to bring many a man who gave no visible sign of re- 
pentance into loyalty with God. Bat, if thig light be resisted, 
if this unutterable series of voices from the seventh heaven 
meet only moral obduracy on the part of the passing soul, I 
think it highty provable, under merely natural law, that 
this moral obduracy may carry with it such blinding and 
such hardening of the spirit as to be permanent. . 

And now, to enter upon the very center of my theme, I 
beg leave to read ten passages which 1 have selected most 
carefully from Holy Scripture as affirming, cirectly or indi- 
rectly, that death does not end probation. 

1. ‘** We must all appear before the judgment seat of Christ, 
that every one may receive the things done ix his body.” (2 
Cor. v., 10.) 

Now, compare this passage with the statement in the 
twenty-fifth of Matthew concerning the last judgment, and 
you will see that the things for which mer are commended 
or blamed before the great white throne are things which 
they could do only in the body. I cannot explain away that 
language that we are to stand before the judgment seat at 
the last great day and every one of us receive the things done 
in his body—not the things done in the intermediate state. 

How much can orthodoxy grant those who hold the doc- 
trine of the intermediate state? Anglican orthodoxy, with- 
out protest, has allowed high authorities to teach that there 
is an intermediate state, Hades, including both Tartarus and 
Paradise, but with an impassable gulf between thetwo. Ido 
not say that New England orthodoxy is satisfied with this 
mapping out of the region beyond death. Personally it seems 
to me that those who make this map assume to know more 
than the Scriptures reveal. I do not care to have the region 
beyond death mapped out like a continent on this planet. I 
ask you to notice carefully that Dr. Pusey'’s position (see his 
volume entitled ‘‘ What is of Faith ?"), which Canon Farrar 
at this vital point accepts for substance of doctrine, is not 
equivalent at all to what is cailed the new departure under 
the leadership of Professor Derner and his American follow- 
ers. Dorner believes that the great guif is not fixed; but 
Canon Farrar, if you grant him a preparation for the worst 
or for the best, will admit that the gulf between these two 
kinds of preparation is fixed. He is forced to do this by the 
exegetical arguments of Anglican orthodoxy. 

You affirm that our Lord preached to spirits in prison. On 
the passage to which you now direct my attention (1 Peter, 
iii., 18-21, and iv., 6) whole libraries have been written, and 
scholars do net agree yet. Are you to found a pyramid upon 
itsapex ? Are you to build a whole new theology on a disputed 
obscure passage ? The rotorious truth is, that this passage 
concerning the preaching to spirite in prison has often been 
interpreted by scholars of the very highest rank as referring 
not to preaching to the spirits of the dead at all, but simply 
to those ‘“‘who sometime were disobedient” on earth; 
‘‘ when the longsuffering of God waited in the days of Noah.” 
You wish me to come to close quarters with this celebrated 
passage? Very well, I will give you my conviction concern- 
ing it, and it is to that Peter is to be explained by Peter. The 
famous passage in first Peter is to be read in the light of a 
passage that is not often emphasized, but which ought to be 
pushed to the front, in second Peter. I read here in the Re- 
vised Version of second Peter, second chapter, verses 4 to 10, 
that ‘‘God spared not angels when they sinned, but cast 
them down to hell, and committed them to pits of darkness 
to be reserved unto judgment.”” He ‘ spared not the ancient 
world, but preserved Noak with seven others, a preacher of 
righteousness, when he brought a flood upon the world of 
the ungodly.” From these and other great historic facts 
here recited, the Apostle drawe the stupendous inference 
that ‘‘the Lord knoweth howto deliver the godly out of 
temptation and to keep the unrighteous under punish- 
ment unto the Jay of judgment.” Now, with all respect to 
exegetical scholars who sometimes found opinions upon 
niceties in the structure of Greek particles, | must say that 
consistency of meaning is the supreme law of the exegetical 
interpretation of any passage, sacred or secular. Peter must 
be interpreted as consistent with Peter himself. I use Peter 
to answer Peter. What sense is there in such reasoning as 


this: tsod spared not the ancient world while its inhabitants 
were on the earth, but sent Christ to preach to the spirits of 
the inhabitants of the ancient world after they had gone into 
the intermediate state, and there caused them to be con- 
verted; therefore the Lord knoweth howto keep the un- 
righteous under punishment unto the day of judgment! 
Such interpretation introduces the most pa! pable self—contra- 
diction into the Holy Word. 

3. ** Between us and you there is a great gulf fixed, so that 
they that would pass from hence to you cannot; neither can 
they pass to us that would come from thence.” (Luke rvi. 
26.) 
4. He that, being often reproved,hardeneth his neck, shall 
suddenly be destroyed, and that without remedy.” (Prov. 
xxrix, 1.) 

5. ** Whoever shall be asliamed of me and of my words in 
this adulterons and sinful generation, of him also shal! the 
Son of man be ashamed, when he cometh in the glory of his 
Father with the holy angels.” (Mark viii, 38 ) 

6. ** Behold, now ise the accepted time; behold, pow is the 
day of salvation.” (2 Cor. vi., 2.) . 

7. “It is appointed unto men once to die, but after this 
the judgment.” (Hebrews ix., 27.) 

8. ‘* There is no respect of persons with God. For as many 
as have sinned without law shall also perish without law; 
and as many as have sinned in the law shal! be ju lwed by the 
law, and on the day when God sball judge the secrets of 
men by Jesus Christ according to my goepel."”” (Romans ii., 
12-16.) 

9. “Ye shall die in your sins. Whither I go ye cannot 
come. Ye are from beneath; I am from above. I said, 
therefore, unto you that ye shall die in your sins; for if ye 
believe not that I am he, ye shal! die in your sins.” (John 
villi, 21-24 ) 

10. ‘*He that‘is unjust let him be unjust still, and he that 
is filthy let him be filthy still; and he that is righteous let 
him be righteous still, and he that is holy let him be holy 
still. And, behold, I come quickly, and my reward is with 
me, to give every man according as bis work shal! be.”"— 
(Rev. xxxii., 11, 12.) The implication here, as everywhere, 
is that we are to be judged by the deeds done in the body, 
and under the law, by which character tends to a final per- 
manence, good or bad. This topicisso high that I do not 
care to quote on it merely human authority, but a theologic- 
al seminary which is dear to me as are the ruddy drops that 
visit this sad heart has been very much misapprehended of 
late, I fear. I happen to know that on the last Sabbath of 
the last year there was preached in the seminary chapel at 
Andover an elaborate discourse by the professor of the rela- 
tions of Christianity and science, Dr. Gulliver, of which this 
was the central proposition : ‘‘ The Bible contains, on any fair 
interpretation, not a suggestion nor a word extending the 
offer of salvation beyond this world.”—(‘‘Golden Rule,” 
January 11, 1882) The new professor of dogmatic theology 
at Andover is said not to favor this new doctrine at all, al- 
though he would not treat it harshly. It is evident that this 
is the position of a majority of the professors at Andover. I 
think, with the possible exception of a single professor, the 
history of the new departure fin Andover Theological Semi- 
nary, as it now stands, might be written as the history of the 
serpents in Ireland, in Sterne’s famous chapter, consisting of 
a single sentence: There are no serpents in Ireland. There 
is no new departure. 


CHURCH GLEANINGS, 


[The Editors will be glad to receive items of news for these 
columns.) 


MIDDLE STATES. 


—The sixteenth annual report of the New York State 
Board of Charities contains the following record : The various 
charitable institutions in the State expended $9 320,135. 
Receipts $9,768 395. Oct. 1, 1883, tnere were 10.705 insane 
persons in the different asylums, public aud private the same 
date of 1881 there were 10,057 inmates in the institutions. 
The Board discourages the county authorities caring fer the 
county insane, believing that the well-being of the insane 
and economy of management could be better met by the State. 
The Queens county insane asylum isso crowded that the Board 
recommend the removal of chronic patients to the care of 
the State. In regard to New York city the following report is 
made: It waa found that the accommodations for this class, 
especially ia the men’s department, were greatly crowded, 
and that they eould not be well extended in the locality upon 
the islands, owing to the lack of sufficient lands. The com- 
mittee recommend the purchase of a farm outside of the 
city, and the ereetion of plain and inexpensive detached cot- 
tage buildings upon it, with the view of the removal of a 
part of the chronic insane men to them. The matter was 
brought to the notice of the Board of Estimate and Appor- 
tlonment, who thereupon made an appropriation to carry 
out these objects. This will give facilities for out-door em- 
ployment of the insane men, and at the same time relieve 
the crowded condition of the present accommodations. 

—A meeting in the interests of thre New York State Sunday- 
School Association was held last week in the Broadway 
Tabernacle at New York. The Rev. Mr. MacArthur pre- 
sided. There was a large attendance, representing al! de- 
nominations. Mr. H. B. Silliman, of Cohoes, addressed the 
meeting concerning ite past work and how it was done. 
There were 900,000 children and youth, he said, living in 
New York State, nominally Protestant, who were not under 
Sunday-school instruction. The Association was organized 
in 1856 for the purpose of carrying the Bible, by the hand of 
a living teacher, to every child in the State, and since that 
time it had earried on its work through auxiliary associa- 
tions and by means of missionaries who visited the ‘' waste 
places” of the State, establishing schools and organizing 
county and town associations. There were now 5,820 Sun- 
day-schools in the State, with 700,000 scholars. During the 
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last year there had been an increase of 30,000 scholars as a 
result of missionary labors. An increase had not been re- 
ported before in years. Special attention was called to 
Oneida County as a field for missionary labor, as only 6,000 
children attended Sunday-sechool, while 2,000 were not 
enrolled in any school. In Ulster County a missionary had 
established sixty-five schools during the year, and in Onon- 
dags seventeen were organized. 


NEW ENGLAND. 


A course of lectures on Anti-slavery will be delivered by 
the Kev. James Freeman Clarke, in the Church of the Dis- 
ciples, at Boston, Mass. The first of the course was deliv- 
ered Jan. 16, the subject being the introduction of slavery fn 
the United States. The three thisgs most conducive to the 
establishment of slavery in the Colonies were love of power, 
love of ease, and love of money. It was not until the inven- 
tion of the cotton-gin that the cotton-growing States fully 
indorsed slavery, because then the possibilities of profitable 
cotton production were so vastly increased. The other 
States felt the benefit of this increased wealth, and it became 
dangerous to speak against slavery. The lecturer further 
said: It seems’ now incredible that sane and thoughtful 
men could have been persuaded that slavery had any moral 
sanction, and that any question could have been made of the 
right of a human being to liberty because of the color of his 
skin. While the principles of benevolence and of justice be- 
tween man and man are everywhere affirmed and inculcated 
in the Christian Scriptures, to which slavebolders as well as 
others professed allegiance, and while the Declaration of In. 
dependence, which was the common heritage of all, explic- 
itly announces the right of every human being to life and 
liberty, still slavery was defended as right both in respect to 
law and to morals. The slightest tingeof color was sufficient 
to annul both the Scriptures and the Declaration. Even if 
there were no discernible color in the individual, it being 
shown that the mother was a slave the doctrines of human 
right and of Christian charity were held not to apply. One 
of the earliest protests against slavery was written by John 
Eliot, the apostie to the Indians, who in 1675 petitioned to 
the Colonial legislature to take action against the enslave- 
ment of black men and of Indians. About the same time 
Judge Sewall, of Massachusetts, published a pampbiet 
against slavery, in which he used the same arguments and 
answered the same arguments which appeared again and 
again during the anti-slavery agitation of our own times. 
The Quakers were constant in their protests from the earliest 
times. Benjamin Lundy, a Quaker, was the teacher of Gar- 
rison. John Wesley, when he was in Georgia, saw the inati- 
tution in ite beginnings, before it had yet gained the general 
public sanction, and saw reason to declare it to be “‘ the sum 
of all villainies,"’*,Dr. Samuel Hopkins preached a sermon in 
1770 before his congregatioh at Newport against the slave 
trade, in which he condemned it utterly. His congregation 
was composed largely of men who were engaged 
iu the trade as owners of ships and  other- 
wise, and the lecturer said that he knew of no 
greater example of heroism in the pulpit than this. Slavery 
had a legal existence in Massachusetts under the Colony, and 
was never formally abolished by an act of State legislation. 
The constitution by which Massachusetts assumed a State 
form of Government.was adopted in 1780. The first article in 
the bill of rights which ia part of that constitution is as fol- 
lows: ‘* All men are born free and equal, and have certain 
natural, essential, and unalienable rights, among which may 
be reckoned the right «f enjoying and defending their lives 
and liberties, that of acquiring, possessing, and protecting 
property ; in fine, that of seeking and obtaining their safety 
and hajpiaess."” *' A case haviog been bri ught before Judge 
Lowell of the supreme judicial court of Massachusetts, he de- 
cided that no person could be held as a slave under the bill of 
rights. No legislation.was therefore required, and all who 
had been held as slaves in consequence of that decision had 
their liberty at once acknowledged. Slavery was never an 
institution productive of crnelty in Massachusetts, because 
of the prevalent habits and principles of the people. They 
were treated as members of the household, and after the de- 
cision of the court had been announced, it male no differ. 
ence in most cases in the daily life and conduc} of these peo- 
ple. They continued in the service of the households where 
they had lived, and were treated in the same manner as be- 
fore, and were contented to abide in what had become their 
homes. The first abolition society was organized in Penn- 
sy! vania, and some years after its beginning, in the year 1787, 
Benjamin Franklin becamc its president. In 1785 a society 
was organized in New York, and John Jay was ites firet 
president and Alexander Hamilton its secretary. Thomas 
Jefferson uttered his strong protest against the institution of 
slavery, and predicted that, if it were permitted to rematn, 
there would sometime come a confilct between slavery and 
freedom. *‘In such a struggle,” he said, ‘‘God has no at- 
tribute which can take the partof the slaveholder, and I trem- 
ble for my country when I reflect that God is just.” Nathan 
Dane of Massachusetts introduced in Congress in 1787 legis- 
lation which, being enacted, excluded slavery from all the 
great Northwestern territory., He said that the Massachu- 
setts Anti-Slavery Society was organized Jan. 6, 1832, by Mr. 
Garrison and sixteen others. He related the anecdote of one 
of the reformers who had been remonstrated with for his 
harsh manner of speaking of slave-owners and advocates of 
slavery. The reformer’s reply was: “If 1; grasp and carry 
away without paying for them a handful of apples from the 
table of the old apple-weman whose stand is at the Uld 
South corner, you call me a thief; but if I take possession of 
the woman herself and al! her geods, and dispose of her as a 
slave, you say I am no thief.” 

—The fifteenth annual meeting of the Woman's Board of 
Missions was held at Boston, Mass., Jan. 17. The annual re- 
port stated that the board now has 41 branches, three confer- 
ence associations and 800 or 900 auxiliaries, #4 missionaries, 
$1 Bible women, 30 boarding-schools and homes, and 133 
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day-schools. In taking a rapid survey of so large a field, ex- 
tending from China to Southern Africa, of coarse only gen- 
eral views can be given; but the most hopeful work seems 
to center around the schools. Indeed; it is hard not to draw 
comparisons between some of these so-called heathen 
schools and those of our own land, when we hear of the sem- 
inary at Karpoot, where twenty-five of the girls anited with 
the church during the year, or that of Oodoopitty, Ceylon, 
where all the girls hoped they had become Christians. It is 
noticeable that in all these schools the Bible is made not only 
one of the text-books, but the most prominent of all. In 
many cases these Christian girls, on leaving echool, become 
themselves teachers, thus spreading the Gospel leaven in 
other circles. The labors of Bible women, too, are a power- 
ful agency in this work. In Madura alone it is estimated 
that 15,000 have heard the Word from their lips, while the 
reflex influence is seen in the deepened spirit of devotion 
and larger intelligeuce of the workers. In many places the 
schools are enjoying new buildings, which have been long 
needed, and which will add greatly to their future efficiency. 
In almost all directions, notably perhaps in Japan, there is a 
call for more workers. The Treasurer's report was read by 
Miss Emma Carruth. The total receipte of the year were 
$124,543 30, including legacies of $19 085.72 and a gift of 
215,000 for the erection of Barton Hall, Constantinople 
Home, from Mr. Chapin of Providence, who also last year 
gave $5,000 to this same object. A paper entitled the 
‘* Bureau of Exchange and its Possibilities” was read. The 
bureau was established seven years ago. Clearly needed at 
the beginning, its demands and resources have enlarged, and 
during the last six months more than five hundred copies of 
letters and other manuscripts have Leen sent out, the cos- 
tumes have been sent to siaty different societies, and other 
aid has been given. Aid for the bureau was solicited, in the 
shape of mission sketches, sketches of missionaries, histori- 
cal sketches of the different countries, of their religions, 
manners antl customs, extracts from personal letters from 
miesionaries, and books to which reference can be made, and 
which can be lent ovcasionally for a limited time. The Rev. 
M. H. Hitchcock, of Constantinople, spoke of the work of 
missionary women in Turkey, the wives of missionaries and 
thoee not engaged in «chools, who, in their tours, in visiting 
from house to house, in conversation, in meetings for 
women, accomplish untold goed. Mrs. Schnuar’s work was 
especially mentioned. Those who have gone aa teachers, 
‘while this may seem their first work, donot regard anything 
more important than the Christian training of their pupils. 
Constantinople Home was undertaken with fear and trem- 
bling, and now ite power cannot be measured. God bless the 
Woman's Board and their work. 

—The Boston *‘ Transcript,” commenting on the declina- 
tion by the Rev. George A. Gordon, pastor of the Second 
Coagregational Church at Greenwich, Conn., of the call to 
the Old South Church, at Boston, says that a young man who 
will refuse to leave a country parish to goto an old and 
wealthy city church deserves to be waited for. 

—The fellowship meeting, held Jan. 16 in the South Church 
at Springfield, Mass., was very interesting. ‘‘ The Deficien- 
clea in Vur Methods of Church Work,” was the eubject of 
the afternoon session. The firet speaker on the subject was 
the Kev. M. C. Stebbins, who claimed that much of the inef- 
ficiencies were the results of a lack of training for church 
work. Is the Sunday-school instruction what it should be ? 
said the speaker. We demand special preparation of public- 
school teachers, and are we equally careful about the Sunday- 
school instructors? The Rev. Mr. Calkins thought the de- 
ficiencies lie in the spirit rather than the methods of church 
work. The same man served on several committees. More 
business principles should enter into the management of 
chureh business. The church work should be shared by all 
the members, not done by two or three. Church members 
should know each other better. The subject for the evening 
was the ‘‘Lost Art of Saving Souls."”” The Rev. Mr. Diek- 
inson was the principal speaker. He thought the church 
was just asstrong as it was fifty years ago, but looking at 
the subject from some points it did seem as if Christians had 
lost some power. The members of the six churches repre- 
sented at the meeting numbered 1,220, and last year only 
twenty new members joined, against twenty-four in 1881. 
Do we realize this in these days of isms and infidelity? We 
haven't time to be quite so gay anc joyous when 40 many are 
going down to death, for whose salvation we should work 
unceasing! y. 

FOREIGN. 

—The Synod of the Reformed Church in France, which 
met recently in Paris, appointed committees to prepare a 
new liturgy and catechism. 

—Revival meetings conducted by Chaplain George A. 
Crawford on board the *“‘ Richmond,”’ of the United States 
Navy, now stationed at Japan, bave resulted in a number of 
conversions. 

—Canon Wilkinson has been appointed to the bishopric 
of Truro, to fill the vacancy occasioned by the appointment 
of Bishop Benson to the archbishopric of Canterbury. Bishop 
Benson has written aletter taking formal leave of his diocese, 
in which he says: * Little justice should | dv to my creed or 
my feelings if I did not yet once again, as often in the past, 
acknowledge with love and gratitude that activity for 
Christ's sake, that open-handedness, that kindness toward 
all good works, that favor at beholding growing activities in 
the Church, which have been shown by the Wesleyans, and 
by very many others who nevertheless have and use ener- 
getically organizations of their own." Dr Benson makes a 
touching reference to the late Archbishop Tait, whom he de- 
clares his desire to imitate *‘ in the holinere and sweetness of 
his charity.” 

—Count Enrico di Campello purposes io hold services ac- 
cording to the ritual of the Church of England in the Italian 
language. It is believed that this may be the germ of a Re- 
formed Church In Italy. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 


—James S. Hoyt, pastor of the Prospect Street Church at Cam- 
bridgeport, Mass., has resigned. The church bas used every effort 
to keep him withent effect. 

—Henry F. Andrews, pastor of the church at Orleans, Maes. has 
accepted a call to the charch at Hingham, Mass. 

—George b. Spalding has accepted the to the Frank/in Strees 
Church at Manchester, N. H. 

— Walter Radford has received a ca)! to the church at Tawas City, 

Mich. 
Henry M. Holliday, pastor of the church at Frnitport, Mich., has 
gone to O!. vet, Mich. 
Samuel T. Kidder, pastor of the church at Winnetka, Ill, bas 
resigned, and accepted a call to the church at Tacoma, W. T. 
-Frank W. Gunesaulas, pastor of the church at Coiumbuas, Ohio, 
has resigned on account of i)! health 

—Oagood W. Kogers, pastor of the church at Bridgeton, Me., has 
accepted a cal! to lowa. 

—Auguetua F, Baird, of Syracuse, N. Y., has accepted the pastor- 
ate of the American Chapel, Paris, France, and the Secretaryehip of 
the American and Foreign Christian Union. 

—Theodore L. Day will begin his duties at pastor of the Edwards 
Church at Saronville, Maes., Jan. 15. 

—Charies M. Bartholomew, pastor of the churches at Reed's 
Cornerand Kushville, N. Y., will{fdevote his entire time to Rash 


ville, 


BAPTIST. 
M. Gates, of Enfield, N. Y.; ©. M. Brink, of Oswego, N. Y.; 
and Charlies L. Rhodes, of Lexington, Mase , have been ordained to 


the ministry during the paat week. 

—A. K. P. Small, pastor of the church at Fall River, Mase«#., bas 
received a cal! to the church at Portland, Me. 

—Benjamin Knight, the founder of the Seamen's Bethe! at Salem, 
Mase., died in that city, Jan. 14, aged eighty years. 

—Charies I. Ham, pastor of the church at Adams, Mase«., has re- 
signed on account of ill-health. 

—Robert J. Lobb, of Welland, Ont., bas taken charge of the church 


at Sand Beach, Mich. 
METHODIST. 


—Bishop Jesse T. Peck ts lying dangerously il! at Syracuse, N. Y. 

—Samuei M. Davis, pastor of the Park Avenue Charch at Chicago, 
very ill. 

—Joe!l Burlingame died at Northfleld, Ohio, Jan. 16, aged eighty 
two years. 

—Stephen Kushmore, pastor of the church at Bellemere, L. L., has 
resigned, on account of ill-bealth, and willenter upon the superan- 
nuated list. 

PRESGBYTERIAN. 

— David R. Frazer, pastor of the Classon Avenue Church at Brook- 
lyn, N. ¥., has accepted a call to tile First Avenue Charch at New- 
ark, N. J. 

—Philip Jablock waa ordained last week by the New York Presby- 
tery, and wil! assiet the Rev. F. A. Schneffller at the Olivet Charch, 
New York. 

—Caariles B. Chapin has entered upon nis duties as pastor of the 
chareh at Freeport, L. L. 

—T. Dwight Hunt, paetor of the charch at Holloway, Mich., bas 
accepted a call to the church at Fenton, Mich. 

—David 8. McCaslin, pastor of the church at Munci, Ind., has re 
ceived a cal! to the charch at Pullman, Il. 

—David Schley Schaff, of New York, has received a cail from 
the First Church at Kaneas City, Mo. 


EPISCOPAL. 

—Joseph C. Talbot, Bishop of Indiana, died at Indianapolis, Jan 
15, aged 62 years. 

—George A. Kellar, assistant at Christ Charch, New York, bas ac- 
cepted the call to St. David's Charch. at Kadnor, Pa. 

—Edgar T. Hamel, rector of the Coarch of the Good Shepherd at 
Clinton, Mase , hae resigned. 

—Wiliiam N. Pendleton, rector of Grace Memoria! Charch at 
Lexington, Va., died at Lexington, Jan. 15, aged 50 years, 

—Theodore A. Waterman was ordained deacon at St. Andrew's 
Charch, Chicago, last week. 

—A)bert J. Dryedale was ordained rector of Christ Charch, at New 
Orleans, La., week. 

—Wiilliam J. Lemon has accepted the rectorship of St. Paui’s 
Church, at Corunna, Micb. 

—Percy Barnes, assistant minister of the Church of the Holy 
Communion at New York, bas accepted a call to the Church of the 
Atonement, same city. 

—John O. Bache, of New York, has accepted a cal! to the chapel 
of Grace Church, at Harlem, N. Y. 

—John Graham, rector of St. Luke's at Haverstraw, N. Y., has 
accepted a call to Manheim, Pa. 


OTHER CHURCHES. 

— William R. Cowls (Unitarian) has resigned the pastorate of the 
Third (hurch at Chicago, Ll, 

—Oliver Harris Walser (Reformed) was Insta/ied aa assistant at 
the Prospect Hill Church, Eighty-fifth Street, New York, Jan, 16, 

—Henry P. Henson (Lutheran) was ordained pastor of the English 
Mission at Chicago, Ill, Jan. 15. 

—James De Normandie (Unitarian), of Portemouth, N. H., has 
accepted the call to the church at Koxbury, Mass. 

—Edward W. Borden (Reformed) is supplying the charch at Rich- 
mond, Mich. 

— Snollivan Holman McCollister (Universalist), who recently resign- 
ed the pastorate of the church at Bellows Falla, Vt, hase received a 
call to the church at Dover, N. A. 

—John Dooly, who has been connected with the Bowery branch of 
the Young Men’s Christian Association at New York, has taken 
charge of Carmel Church, Grand Street, which was receatiy opened 
by the City Missidn. . 

—Charies K. Gregory (Universalist) pastor of the charch at Lapeer, 
Mich., Bas accepted a cai! to the church at Belfast, Me. 


CHURCHES, NEW AND BENEWED. 


—The Presbyterian Church at Sedus, N. Y., has paid its entire 
debt. The church was rededicated Jan. 1!1.—-—TMe firet Presbyter- 
ian Charch at Buffalo, N. Y., will be sold ; the referee's decision was 
given Jan. 16.——Permission has been given to the East Baptist 
Church at Brookiyn, N. Y., to change its name to the Bedford Av- 
enue Church.——The North Baptist Church at Chicago, Lil., has paid 
ite debt of $8,000.——The Ceater Church at Hartfard, Conn., will 
celebrate its 260th anniversary this year.——Ihe Methodist Charch 
at Winnebago, Manitoba, purposes to erect a new house of worship to 
cost $100,000.——-The First Presbyterian Charch at Memphis, Tenn., 
was destroyed by fre Jan.14. The fire broke out at the cloee of the 
evening service.——Fire destroyed the First Presbyterian Church of 
Cincinnatl, Ohio, Loss, $25.000.——A frame Catholic Chureh will 
be erected at Blackwell’s laland, N. Y. 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Vor. XXVIL, No. 


Onblisher's Department. 


New York, Jan. 25, 1883. 


TEN POINTS. 
TO BE OBSERVt< BY OUR SUBSCRIBERS. 


1. The Subscriptien Price of THE CHRISTIAN 
JNION is $3.00 year, payable in advance. NEW 
RURSOCRIPTIONS Can cOMmmence atany time dur- 
ing the year, but it is desirable to have them 
begin with the first paper of the month. 


2. The Christian Unien is sent to subscribers 
until an explicit order is received by the Pub- 
liahers for ite dis s»ontinuan and payment 
of arrearages is made, as req by law. 


3. by for The Christian 
shouid be in Money Orders, 
OOCURED. send the money in a 
resistered letter wali postmasters are reg to 
res ister letters whenever requested to do so. 


4. Silver sbeuld never be sent the 
i. Itis aimost sure to wear a hoie 
envelope and be lost, or else it i@ stolen. Per- 

sons who send silver to us in a letter must do it 
on their own reaponsiliiity. 


5. Renewals. Two weeks are required after re- 
-ceipt of money by us before the date opposite 
your name ow your paper can be changed. 


6. Rem ember that the Pub- 

must be notified by letter A a sub- 

ai wishes his paper stopped. arrearag es 
must be paid. 


7. Always sive the mame of the Post Office to 
which y paper issent. Your name cannot be 
found on booke unless this is done. 


The Date against your name on the mar- 
gin of your peper shows to what time your ‘=> 
scription is pai 


9. The Courts have decided tnat al) subscribers 
to newspapers are held responsible until arrear- 
pete and their papers are ordered to be 


10. Letters to Publishers should be addressed 
MANAGEE CHKISTIAN UNION, Lafayette 
Place, New York. 


WHY NOT? 


One letter brings us in from a single 
canvasser 120 names of new subscribers. 
Why not make up a list of new subscrib- 
ers in your own church or village, do a 
good thing for your community, and put 
some money in your own purse? Send 
to us for commissions and clubbing 
rates. 


A GOOD SUGGESTION. 


In a recent correspondence with a sub- 
scriber in Canada we received the fol- 
lowing letter, which will explain itself; 
and we should like to have you read it, 
as we have a word to say about the sug- 
gestion it contains. It is as follows: 

ONTARIO, Canada, Jan. 6, 1883. 


Dear Sir: 

I received yours of the 28th ult. in due course, as 
also with it the receipt and duplicate. For your 
prompt attention and your kindness in anticipating 
‘s eligbtly tardy action by putting "s 
name at once on your list of subscribers, I thank 
you. Shouldit so happen that Mr. does not 
call on you within a week, or if indeed he hase not 
done s0 by this time, please notify me, and I wil! 
cal! his attention to the matter. 

I like The Caristian Union for its freedom from 
the controversial spirit ; for the non-sectarian spirit 
of liberality with which it appeals to those ele- 
ments of human nature that command the admi- 
ratiop of all, while it at the same time accords 

generous recognition to the special points of ex- 
cellence that characterize the severa! divisious of 
Chriset’s friends. Why don’t you ask to be informed 
as to the ‘eatures of The Ctristian Union that your 
patrons think they could improve? Is it because 
you fear that you might in consequence have the 
last vestige of self-respect effaced? May! offer, 
without fear of giving offense, the suggestion that 
were you to do so Lhe result might prove either pre- 
ventive, Or serve as a corrective, of the exagyer- 
ated estimate of your own merits that may accrue 
to you from the one-sided view of yourself reflect- 
ed by the replies of your admirers? Another advan- 
tage probably would be that the heartiness of the re- 
sponses you would get would tell you more about 
those patrons aforesaid than you wil! learn from 
pursuing your present method of investigation. I 
fear, however that the cost of reducing the ore 
would so much exceed the value of the resulting 
metal that my plan would not pay. 

Yours truly, W. 0. E. 


We should be very glad if our sub. 
scribers who renew in February would 
think of this, when they send their re- 
newals, and in a word or two let us know 
what feature of the paper they especially 
ike, and what feature of the paper seems 
to them to need special improvement. 
This will be an assistance to usin our 
work, as our chief aim is to.make the 
paper for our subscribers, and not for 
ourselves. 

We should like to remind our readers 
once more that the yellow label on the 
outside of their paper each week tells the 
date of the expiration of their subscrip- 


tion, and also that we do not diseontinue 
the paper until we receive a special order 
to do so; for we find that a large majority 
of our subscribers remain with us from 
year to year, and that this is the best 
plan to adopt for their convenience. 


ONE MORNING'S MAIL. 


One of the pleasures of the newspaper 
office is opening the morning mail. It 
brings some complaints that are unjust, 
some that are reasonable, some curiosi- 
ties of literature; but on the whole, with 
some queer and some disagreeable 
surprises, an avalanche of good wishes 
and inspiring words. What is most of 
all pleasant about its contents is the tes- 


‘timony it bears to the helpfulness of The 


Christian Union, and the friendly and 
affectionate feelings with which it is re- 
garded in so many homes. Our ex- 
changes tvo, though sometimes a mis- 
quotation provokes an inclination to a 
retort, or a ‘‘copy” without credit to 
& remonstrance, are generally as good 
friends as our subscribers; and we 
note especially the spontaneous words of 
appreciation from our secular contem- 
poraries, who evidently do not think it 
is necessary to be gloomy in order to be 
in earnest, or to bar the way to progress 
in order to be Christian. Our morning's 
mail lies open before us, and we are in- 
clined to invite our readers to look over 
our shoulders as we open it. 

From our exchanges, here are two 
hands stretched out from the South to 
greet The Christian Union, and with 
peculiar heartiness in the outstretched 
palm. The first is from Western Vir- 
ginia, the second from South Carolina: 

The Christian Union, edited by Lyman Abbott, 
D. D., shouid be in every family. As a family 
journal it has no superior. It is non-sectarian, 
fearless, and eminently Christian —[{The Mountain 
Democrat. 

Let us commend The Christian Union to all per- 
sone in want of a first-class family paper. It is the 
organ of no party or sect. Ite summing up of 
public movements of the time in politica, religion, 
and society is admirable. In the editorial columns 
it is bold and outspoken, and about aggressive 
enough to make it lively. Dead issues are al! bur- 
ied, and no tombstones to mark the graves.— 
[Carolina Spartan. 

‘*‘Dead issues are all buried, and no 
tombstones to mark the graves” is de- 
cidedly good. That will serve as a 
motto. 

Here are a few letters from one mail. 
They are not all of this character, but 
more of congratulations than of com- 
plaints by far : 

We like much the libera!, charitable and truly 
Christian views of the “ Union” on most sub- 
jecta, and always commend it therefor; hence— 


you see—our neighborhood begin to take the 
paper. Very respectfally, J. M. H. 


Please allow me to congratulate you on the con- 
tinued excellence of The Chrirtian Union, and to 
thank you for the many heipfal words tlierein con- 
tained. I hepe to be able to take it as long as I 
jive, and may your efforts be both blessed and 
prospered. Yours truly, Mae. J. J. 


I have been a reader of your paper for several 
years, and each year it becomes more interesting 
tome. I like ite liberality, and ite catholic Chris- 
tian spirit. Yours truly, R. D. 


Inclosed find $2 50 for your paper, each copy of 
which is a welcome visitor. 
Yours traly, (Rav.) J. M. C, 
Dr. Abbott's articles on the Sanday-schoo!l Les- 
eons have been of special value to us, and we are 
giad of this Opportunity to thank him for them. 
Yours truly, Mus. D. P. 


I consider The Christian Union the best religious 
family paper published in this country. G. E. 


I delayed sending the P. O. order probably longer 
than I should were it not for the fact that I have 
been doing a little business for a firm that supplies 
subscribers with any paper caliedfor. . . This 
business gives me more papers thar I have time to 
read, and yet we do not. like to be without The 
Christian Union. I send $9.00 for three subscrip- 
tions. Yours truly, J. 8, 


You may correct the name, and place Mre. before 
it ; for it is more especially her paper than mine, 
though I appreciate the work you are doing almost 
as much as she does. Respectfully yours, 

J. A. 


I find I should have renewed last week ; but you 
ought to feel pretty sure of your old subscribers. 


Respectfully, a, W. 


It became necessary for us to cut short our read- 
ing matter, which has accumulated to thirty differ- 
ent publications. We admit, however, that we 
were doing #o a little recklessly, Although we miss 
very munch the sermons of Mr. Beecher from The 
Christian Union, we «till appreciate ite value, and 
mies it from our table; therefore p@we send the 
paper as usual. Very truly yours, A. DE B. 


I should be eorry indeed to part with you, as I 
have very mach enjoyed ite perusal. With 
many thanks for your kindness in continuing it 
these past months, I will ,aleo add my congratula- 
tions that you have rent your patrons a very inter- 
esting, concise, and resdable paper—a welcome 
weekly visitor. Truly, with respect, 

E. A, E. 


One ef the institutions of Chicago is the 
Kindergarten Norma! and Training Depart 
ment, under the auspices of the Chicago 
Free Kindergarten Association. Miss Ross, 
who has charge of the work, has had 
ample and thorougo preparation in the 


The ESTEY ORGAN 


will deserve the repu 
tation of former years 
by the continued ad. 
dition of all the em. 
bellishments and im. 
provementa that costly 
and skilled artisans 
can produce. 
ILLUSTRATED CATA. 
LocuEs, with elegant 
and varied stylea, sent 
free to all applicants. 


7 J. ESTEY &CO., 
Brattleboro. Vt. 


practical management of Kindergar- 
tens, and kuews the qualifications which | 
successful Kindergarten teachers must pos-| 
sess. Applicants for admission to the class 
must be eighteen years old; a good common | 
school educativu is an imperative requirement, 
and a higher education is very desirable. An 
applicant is expected to remain until she has 
completed a courre of instruction and to give 
the association the refusal of ber services at a 
fair salary for ut least one year after gradua- 
tion. Students are expected to practice each 
morning from nine to twelve during the time 
they are in pormy) training in one of the free 
kindergartens of the association; to furnish 
their own books, stationary and kindergarten 
material ata cost of from fifteen to twenty 
dollars, and there will be no other expense 
except for board. Some features of the class 
are the emphasis laid on the Bible and tem- 
perance work in the kindergartens, the fact 
that ite object is to benefit the unfortuuvate 
and indigent clildren, and that the only 
ladies desired as pupils are those who 
are interested in mission work for children 
and willing to lavor for and with them. 
Address the Association, 175 Twenty-second 
Street, Chicago, Lil. 


HOW TO ARREST ATTENTION. 


No one, whose eye rests upon the card pub- 
lished to-day by the Equitable Life Insurance 
Society of New York, will rest until he has 
read the statement from beginning to end. 
The facts stated are of so interesting a cbar- 
acter, and are given iu so concise and forcible 
@ way, that we sball leave our readers to ex- 
amine them, and draw their own conclusions. 
‘*Good wine needs no bush.” 


HORSFORD'S ACID PHOSPHATE 
IN ABUSE OF ALCOHOL. 
Dra. JNO. P. WHEELER, Hudson, N. Y., 
says: ‘I have given it with present decided 
benefit in a case of innutrition of the brain, 
from abuse of alcohol. 


DIED. 
HALSTED —On Wednesday, January 17, 
Mary Louisa, wife of William M. Halsted and 
daughter of the late Richard T. Haines. 


Ayer’s Cathartic Pills cleanse the system, stimulate 
thes petite and digestive orwans, vita!ize the blood, 


acd thus renew :he gcoiden age of youth. 


As an after-dinner pill, a4 promote easy digestion, 
Ayer's Pills are won rfall effective. 


CASWELL MASSEY & CO - COEN- 
MYREH ts valuabie tooth and mouth aration: 
A stringentaod pur fyiug. 1,121 B’way av. 


LES 


me BEST THING KNOWN r= 
WASHING» BLEACHING 


IN HARD OR SUFT, HOT OR COLD WATER. 


SAVES LABOR, TIME and SOAP AMAZ- 
INGLY, and gives universal satisfaction. 
No family, rich or poor should be without 1t. 
Sold by all Grocers. BEWARE of imitations 
well designed to mislead. PEARLINE is the 
ONLY SAFE labor-saving compound, and 


always bears the above symbol, and name of 
J PYLE. NEW YORK. 


Fer i8S3isan Elegant of 150 Pages, 
3 Colored Piates of Flowers and Vegetables, 
and more than 1,000 Illastrations of the 
choicest Flowers, Plants and Vegetables, and Direc- 


tions for growing. It is handsome enough tor the 
Center Table or a Holiday Present. Send on your 
name and Post Office address, with 10 cents, and I 
will send vou a Copy. postage paid. This is notes 
quarter et its cost. It is printed in both English and 
German. It you aiterwards order seeds deduct the 


10 centa. 

Vick’s Seeds are the Beat in the World! 
oa FLORAL GUIDE will tell how to get and grow 
them 

Vick’s Flower and Vegetable Garden, 175 Pages, 6 
Colored Pilates, SW Encravings. For 5&) cents is 
rcovers; In German or 

ngiish 

Vick's Tilustrated Monthlv Magazine, 32 Pages, a 
many fine En- 
Five Copies tor $5.0 
copies 


Colored Plate in every number 
ravings. Price $1.25 a year; 
pecimen Numbers sent for 10 conte 

fur 2 cents. JAMES V 
Adv ester, N.Y. 


Eatablished 1886. One Price Only. 


J, LEACH, 
STATIONER, PRINTER, 
AND BLANK-BOOK MANUFACTURER, 


86 Mtreet. 
Leteer, Note, Foblecap, Bill and Legal Cap 
ALL BIZES OF OASH BOXES. 

Standard, Ameri as Back Diaries 
. hand all the year. _ 
All kinds o: Esterbrook’s, Gillott’s, Perry's, Spencerian 
and Washington Medallion Stee! Pens 


FALCON FEN 
Bend 10 cents for one dosen Pens and Price- L‘st. 


LEACH’S FALCON and LAW PENS 
Prang’s Fine Birthday Cards from 2c to 
$! 00 Fach 


PATENTS. 


CAN | OBTAIN A PATENT ? 


Send a rough or can) a model of your 
to Gra LEMON. Washing- 
ton, D. C., and a Examination 
will be made of all United States patentsof thesame 
class of inventions and you will be advised whether 
or not a patent can be obtained. 


PRELIMINARY EXAMINA- 
NO CHARGE I8 MADE. 


What will Patent Cost? 


If you are advised that your invention is patent- 
able. send 680 to pay Government application fee 
of #15, and 65 for the drawings required by the 
Government. This is payable when application ts 

made. and is al! of the expense unless a patent is 
—t When allowed, the attorney's fee (6285) an 
the final Government fee *@20) }is payable. Thus 
you know beforehand. for nothing, whether you are 

ing to get a patentor not, and no attorney's fee 
fee harged unless you do get a Patent. An attorney 
whose fee depends on his success in obtaining a Put- 
ent will not advise you that your invention ts 

tentable, unless it really is patentable, so far as 
fis judgment can aid in determining the question; 

hence, you can rely on the advise given after a 
preliminary examination ts had gn Patents 
and the Registration of Labels, Trade Marks 
and Re-iesues secured. Caveats prepared end 
filed. Applications inrevivorof Re Aban- 
doned, or Forfeited Cases ma Very often 
valuable inventions are saved in these classes of 
CASES ou have undertaken to secure your own 
patent and failed, a skillful handling of the care 
may lead tosuccess. Send mea written request ad- 
dressed the Commissioner of Patenta that he 
recognize Groner E. Lemon, of W D.C. 
as your attorney in the case, giving t title of 
the invention and about the date of —y- Fa your 
application. An examination and report w 

ou nothin Searches made for title iccuiene. 
fo (nformation relating to Paterfts promptly 
pies of Patents malied at the regular 
rates, (25e. each.) Remember this 

ce has been in ‘successful operation since 1865. 
and ¥ ou therefore reap the benefits of experience, 
besides reference can ven a clients in 


most every county in the U. Pampbhiet re- 
fating to Patents free upon request. 
CEO. E. LEMON, 


615 15th WASHINGTON, Cc. 
and Solicitor of Ameri- 
can — Foreign Patents. 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. Vout. XXVIL, No. 


It became necessary for us to cut short our read- ~ 


tion, and also that we do not diseontinue - aa diff 
: g matter, which has accumulated to thirty er- 
the paper until we receive a special order ent publications. We admit, however, that we The ESTEY ORGAN 
will deserve the repu 


to do so; for we find that a large majority were doing +o 4 little recklessly, Although we miss 
of our subscribers remain with us from | very much the sermons of Mr. Beecher from The 

year to year, and that this is the best | Christian Union, we «rill appreciate its value, and tation of former years 

plan to adopt for their convenience. mies it from our table; therefore p@me send the be the continued of. 
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Gnblisher’s Department. 
New York, Jan. 25, 1883. 


TEN POINTS. 


paper ar usual. Very truly yours, 


ONE MORNING'S MAIL. 


I should be eorry indeed to part with you, as I 


1. The Subsecriptien Price of THe CHRISTIAN 
JNION is 83.00 a year, payable in advance. NEw 
SUBSCRIPTIONS Can CcOmmence at any time dur- 
ing the yon. but it is desirable to have them 
begin with the first paper of the month. 


sf TO BE OBSERVtc BY OUR SUBSCRIBERS. 


2. The Christian Union is sent to subscribers 
until an explicit order is received by the Pub- 
lishers foc ite dis sontinuan and al) payment 
of arrearages is made, as requ by law. 


3. Payment for The Christian Union, when 

seu.t by mail, shouid be e in Money Orders, 

ecks, or Drafts. HEN NEITHER OF 

THESE CAN BE PROCURED. send the money in a 

registered letter Ali postmasters are reg to 
res ister letters whenever requested to do so. 


4. Silwer shbeuld never be sent the 
i. Itis atmost sure to wear a hole ugb 
envelope and be lost, or elee it i# stolen. Per- 

sons who send silver to us in a letter must do it 
om their mon reaponsiblility. 


6. Henewals. Two weeks are required after re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite 
your name o. your paper can be changed. 


6. Discentinuances.—Remember that the Pub- 
lishers must be notified by letter when a sub- 
scriver wishes his paper stopped. Al) arrearages 
must be paid. 


7. Always give the name of the Post Office to 
which your paper is sent. Your name cannet be 
found on our books unless this is done. 


One of the pleasures of the newspaper 
office is opening the morning mail. It 
brings some complaints that are unjust, 
some that are reasonable, some curiosi- 
ties of literature; but on the whole, with 
some queer and some disagreeable 
surprises, an avalanche of good wishes 
and inspiring words. What is most of 
all pleasant about its contents is the tes- 
timony it bears to the helpfulness of The 
Christian Union, and the friendly and 
affectionate feelings with which it is re- 
garded in so many homes. Our ex- 
changes too, though sometimes a mis- 
quotation provokes an inclination to a 
retort, or a ‘‘copy” without credit to 
& remonstrance, are generally as good 
friends as our subscribers; and we 
note especially the spontaneous words of 
appreciation from our secular contem- 
poraries, who evidently do not think it 


have very mach enjoyed ita perusal. . . . With 
many thanks for your kindness in continaing it 
these past months, | will also add my congratula- 
tions that you have rent your patrons a very inter- 
esting, concise, and resdabie paper—a welcome 
weekly visitor, Truly, with respect, 

E. A, E. 


One ef the institutions of Chicago is the 
Kindergarten Norma! and Training Depart 
ment, under the auspices of the Chicago 
Free Kindergarten Association. Miss Ross, 
who has charge of the work, has had 


can produce. 


ample and thorougo preparation in the, 
practical management of Kindergar- | 
tens, and kKuews the qualifications which | 
successful kindergarten teachers must pos-| 
sess. Applicants for admission to the class | 
must be cighteen years old; a good common | 
school educativouw is an iinperative requirement, 
and a higher education is very desirable. An 
applicant is expected to remain unti! she has 
completed a courre of instruction and to give 
the association the refusal of ber services at a 


For Elegant BSok of 150 Pages, 
3 Colored Piates of Flowersand Vegetables, 
and more than 1,000 Illastrations of the 
choicest Flowers, Planta and Vegetables, and Direc- 
tions tor growing. It is handsome enough tor the 


j ; fair salary for at least one year after gradua-/| Center Table or a Holiday Present. Send on your 
The Date against your name on the mar- Ss BOCcsEmy to be gloomy in order to be d 7 SF name and Post Office address, with 10 cents, and I 
gin of your ete shows to what time your sub-/ jn earnest, or to bar the way to progress tion. Students are expected to practice each | wil) send vou a copy, postage paid. This is nota 
scription is paid. morning from nine to twelve during the time | @@*rter e its cost. It is printed in both English and 


The Courts have decided that al) subscribers 


in order to be Christian. Our morning’s 


they are in pormy) traiuing in one of the free 


eormee. It you alterwards order seeds deduct the 
0 cents. 


Vick’s Seede are the Beat in the World! 


ordered | invite our readers to Took over | kindergartens of the association; to furnish | 
tacir own and Kindergarten Flower and Vegetable Garden, 175 Pages, 6 
our shoulders as we open it. material at a cost of from fifteen to twenty | Colored Places. 50 Encravings. For &) cents is 
Place, New York. ' y From our exchanges, here are two| dollars, and there will be no other expense | [*)°" fovers: $1.00 in elegant cloth. In German or 
hancs stretched out from the South except for board. Some features of the class [ilustrated Monthly 
WHY NOT? greet The Christian Union, and with | are the emphusis laid on the Bible and tem-| gravings. Price $1.25 a year; Pive Copies tor $5.00. 
kind he f ‘pecimen Numbers sent tor 10 cents; 3 trial copies 
One letter bri in ff inet peculiar heartiness in the outstretched | per@nce work in the kindergartens, the fact | for 25 cents. JAMES VICK, 
that its object is to benefit the unfortunate Rochester, N. ¥. 
| canvasser 120 names of new subscribers. | P#!™- The first is from Western Vir- | 
| sf ’ .. | ginia, the second from South Carolina: and indigent clildren, and that the only 
fa Why not make up a list of new subscrib- * Iiwdies desired as pupils are those who Established 1856. One Price Only. 
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ers in your own church or village, do a 
good thing for your community, and put 
some money in your own purse? Send 
to us for commissions and clubbing 
rates. 


A GOOD SUGGESTION. 


In a recent correspondence with a sub- 
scriber in Canada we received the fol- 
lowing letter, which will explain itself; 
and we should like to have you read it, 
as we have a word to say about the sug- 
gestion it contains. It is as follows: 

ONTARIO, Canada, Jan. 6, 1883. 


Dear Sir: 

I received yours of the 28th ult. in due course, as 
also with it the receipt and duplicate. For your 
prompt attention and your kindness in anticipating 
‘s elightly tardy action by putting 
name at once on your list of subscribers, I thank 
you. Shouldit so happen that Mr. does not 
call on you within a week, or if indeed he has not 
done so by this time, please notify me, and I will 
cal! his attention to the matter. 

I like The Caristian Union for its freedom from 
the controversial spirit ; for the non-sectarian spirit 
of liberality with which it appeals to those ele- 
ments of human nature that command the admi- 
ration of all, while it at the same time accords 

generous recognition to the specia! points of ex- 
cellence that characterize the severa! divisious of 
Christ's friends. Why don’t you ask to be informed 
as to the ‘eatures of The Ctristian Union that your 
patrons think they could improve? Is it because 
you fear that you might in consequence have the 
last vestige of self-respect effaced? May I offer, 
without fear of giving offeuse, the suggestion that 
were you to do so the result might prove either pre- 
ventive, Or serve a a corrective, of the exagyer- 
ated estimate of your own merits that may accrue 
to you from the one-sided view of yourself reflect- 


The Christian Union, edited by Lyman Abbott, 
D. D., shouid be in every family. As a family 
journal] it has no superior. It is non-sectarian, 
fearlese, and eminently Christian.—[The Mountain 
Democrat. 

Let us commend The Christian Union to all per- 
sone in want of a firet-class family paper. It is the 
organ of no party or sect. Its summing up of 
public movements of the time in politica, religion, 
and society is admirable. In the editorial columns 
it is bold and ontepoken, and about aggressive 
enough to make it lively. Dead issues are a!) bur- 
ied, and no tombstones to mark the graves.— 
(Carolina Spartan. 

‘Dead issues are all buried, and no 
tombstones to mark the graves” is de- 
cidedly good. That will serve as a 
motto. 

Here are a few letters from one mail. 
They are not all of this character, but 
more of congratulations than of com- 
plaints by far : 

We like much the libera/, charitable and truly 
Christian views of the “ Union” on most sub- 
jecta, and always commend it therefor; hence— 
you see—our neighborhood begin to take the 
paper. Very respectfully, J. M. H. 


Please allow me to congratulate yon on the con- 
tinued excellence of The Chrirtian Union, and to 
thank you for the many heipful words tlierein con- 
tained. I hepe to be able to take it as long as I 
jive, and may your efforts be both blessed and 
prospered. Yours truly, Mra. J. J. 


I have been a reader of your paper for several 
yeare, and each year it becomes more interesting 
tome. I like ite liberality, and its catholic Chris- 
tian spirit. Yours truly, R. D. 


Inclosed find $2 50 for your paper, each copy of 
which is a welcome visitor. 


are interested in mission work for children 
and willing to lavor for and with them. 
Address the Association, 175 Twenty-second 
Street, Chicago, Lil. 


HOW TO ARREST ATTENTION. 


No one, whose eye rests upon the card pub- 
lished to-day by the Equitable Life Insurance 
Society of New York, will rest until he has 
read the statement from beginning to end. 
The facts stated are of so interesting a cbar- 
acter, and are given iu so concise and forcible 
@ way, that we sball leave our readers to ex- 
amine them, aud draw their own conclusions. 
**Good wine needs no bush.” 


HORSFORD'S ACID PHOSPHATE 
IN ABUSE OF ALCOHOL. 
Dr. JNO. P. WHEELER, Hudson, N. Y., 
says: ‘I have given it with present decided 
benefit in a caee of innutrition of the brain, 
from abuse of alcohol. 


DIED. 


HALSTED —On Wednesday, January 17, 
Mary Louies, wife of William M. Halsted and 
daughter of the late Richard T. Haines. 


Ayer’s Cathartic Pills cleanse the system, stimulate 
the appetite and diwestive orwans, vitalize the biood, 
acd thus renew he eoiden age of youth. 


As an after-dinner pill, to promote easy digestion, 
Ayer's Pills are wonderfully effective. 


CASWELL MASSEY & CO - COEN- 
MYREH te a valuabie tooth and mouth aration. 
A stringentand pur fying. 1,121 B’way 85th av. 


J. LEACH, 
STATIONER, PRINTER, 
AND BLANK-BOOK MANUFACTURER, 


86 Naseau Mtreet. 
ALL SIZES OF OASH BOXES. 
Standard, American and Spring Back Diaries on 
“ hand al) the year. 


Allkinds ot Esterbrook’s, Gillott’s, Perry's, Spencerian 
and Washington Medallion Stee! Pens 


Bend 10 cents for one dosen Pens and Price- Lat. 


LEACH’S FALCON and LAW PENS 
Prang’s Fine pirthday Cards from 2c to 
$1! 00 Fach 


PATENTS. 


CAN | OBTAIN A PATENT ? 


Send a rough sketch or (if Zz can) a model of your 
invention to G@BORGE LEMON, Washing- 
ton, D. C.. anda Preliminary Examination 
will be made of all United States patentsof thesame 
class of inventions and yon will be advised whether 
or not a patent can be obtained, 

FOR THIS PRELIMINARY EXAMINA- 

ION NO CHAKGE I8 MADE. 


What willa Patent Cost? 


If you are advised that your invention is patent- 
able. send $230 to pay Government application fee 
of @15, and 65 for the drawings required by the 


ed by the replies of your admirers ? Another advan- Yours traly, (Rav.) J. M. C, 5 payable w ~~ 

bo that the heartiness of the re- When allowed. the attorney's fee ana 

sponses you would get would tell you more about| DF- beanie on eine the Sunday-sechool Les- the final Government tee (920) is payable. Thus 
those oresal han : eons have been of « v ou know beforehand. for nothing, whether youa 

you will leam from lad of this roing to geta patent’or not, and no attorney's fee 

pursuing your present method of investigation. I t ty to ort SN charged paless you Ge geta 4 attorney 
a success in ning a Pa 

fear, however that the cost of reducing the ore ours truly, Mus. D. P. chat your 


would #0 much exceed the value of the resulting 
metal that my plan would not pay. 
Yours truly, W.O. E. 

We should be very glad if our sub. 
scribers who renew in February would 
think of this, wben they send their re- 
newals, and in a word or two let us know 
what feature of the paper they especially 
ike, and what Yeature of the paper seems 
to them to need special improvement. 


work, as our chief aim is to.make the 
paper for our subscribers, and not for 
ourselves. 

We should like to remind our readers 
once more that the yellow label on the 
outside of their paper each week tells the 
date of the expiration of their subscrip- 


I consider The Christian Union the best religious 
family paper published in thie country. G. E. 


I delayed sending the P. O. order probably longer 
than I should were it not for the fact that I have 
been doing a little business for a firm that supplies 
subecribers withany papercaliedfor. . . . This 
business gives me more papers than I have time to 
read, and yet we do not like to be without The 
Christian Union. I send $9.00 for three subecrip- 
tions. Yours truly, J. G, 8, 


it ; for it is more especially her paper than mine, 

though I appreciate the work you are doing almost 

as much as she does. Respectfully yours, 
C. J. A. 


I find I should have renewed last week ; but you 
ought to feel pretty sure of your old subscribers. 
Respectfally, a, W. G 


me BEST THING KNOWN 
WASHING“° BLEACHING 


i i ou nothing. Searches made for title toinventions, 
This will be an assistance to usin our p fact any information relating to Paterfta promptly 
You may Correct the name, and place Mrs. before furnished. Copies of Patents 

each. mem be 


IN HARD OR SuFT, HOT OR COLD WATER. 


SAVES LABOR, TIME and SOAP AMAZ- 
INGLY, and gives universal satisfaction. 
No family, rich or poor should be without 1t. 
Sold by all Grocers. BEW ARE of imitations 
well designed to mislead. PEARLANE is the 
ONLY SAFE labor-saving compound, and 
always bears the above symbol, and name of 


JAMES PYLE. NEW YORK. 


tentable, unless it really is patentable, so far as 

is judgment can aid in determining the question ; 
hence, you can rely on the advise given after a 
preliminary examination is had Design Patents 
aud the Registration of Labels. Trade Marks 
and Re-lisesues secured. Caveats prepared end 
filed. Applications inrevivorof Rejected, Abaw- 
doned, or Forfeited Cases mace. Very offen 
valuable inventions are saved in these classes 
cases. If you have undertaken to secure your own 
patent and failed, a skillful handling of the care 
may lead to success. Send mea written request ad- 
dressed to the Commissioner of Patenta that he 
recognize Groroe E. Lemon, of Washington, D.C. 
as your attorney in the case, giving the title of 
the invention and about the date of filing your 
application. An examination and report will cost 


Government rates, ( 
ce has been in successful operation since 1865. 
and you therefore reap the benefits of experience, 
besides reference can ven to actoa! clients ip 
most every county in the U. 8 Pampbiet re- 
Suns to Patents free upon request. 


CEO. E. LEMON, 


615 15th St., WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Attorney-et-Law and Solicitor of Ameri- 
can Foreign Patents. 


and skilled artisans 


ILLUSTRATED CaTa. 
with elecant 
and varied styles, sent 
free to all applicants. 


J. ESTEY &CO., 
Brattleboro. 
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CORRESPONDENCF, 


HOW TO S8AVE YOUR PREMIUMS. 


Supplemental to the ‘open letter” on 
insurance in The Christian Union of Jan. 
11, 1883, the following may be of inter- 
erest : 

Assuming that life insurance is a good 
thing, the practical question of the annual 
premium, and how to meet it arises. 


And those not specially blessed with 
this world’s goods may hesitate, feeling 
that the compulsory production at a 
stated time of fifty or a hundred dollars 
will disturb and inconvenience them more 
than the feeling of security will compen- 
sate. 

This is wrong fundamentally; but there 
is happily an escape from even this un- 
pleasantness. I know it because 1 have 
tried it. 

Let such a person procure an ordinary 
toy bank with a lock on it, and then in- 
form his wife and the little folk that 
the ‘‘dollar for home protection” must go 
into the little bank every Sunday morn- 
ing without fail, and that on no account 
shal! the bank be opened until the day of 
payment comes. In this way it will be 
found that the desired amounrt will be 
accumulated not as a burden Sut asa 
source of positive pleasure, the small 
weekly appropriation, be it more or less, 
will not be noticed except as a means of 
pleasing the bappy wife and the eager 
little ones, who of course actually make 
the deposit. 

Another plan also conduces to the 
brightness of home life and inculcates a 
habit of thrift in the children. 

Get as many little banks as there are 
children, and every Sunday morning 
give to each ten or twenty‘cents, as the 
case may be, to be deposited in his or 
her litle bank cnder the same res!raint 
touching drafts as in the case of the in- 
surance fund; the sums thus obtained 
to be deposited in a savings bank to the 
account of each little depositor every six 
months. You may rest assured that 
these juvenile financiers will not forget 
‘‘pay day,” and their delight will be 
complete when, at stated times, the little 
banks are opened and the contents trans- 
ferred to the savings bank; and they 
will eagerly examine the bank-books to 
see that the entries therein are properly 
made. The father can in a five minutes’ 
talk upon such an occasion open up to 
the comprehension of the litile ones, 
girls as well as boys, the theory of banks 
and banking methods, which winwt 
delibly impressed upon their suseept 
little minds, because they see the debit; 
and credit and interest entrieg on on 
own bank-books. 

And it may be that such suma, aa 
aside without specially noticing their ab- 
sence, and accompanied with much 
pleasure to all concerned, will prove the 
sheet-anchor in time of great troublé; 
which possibility always impende. 
Many a young woman has been ham. 
pered in her efforts to support herself 
because of the lack of a few hundred 
dollars to procure articles absolutely es- 
sential to her proposed avocation; and 
many a young man has been compelled 


to forego his preferred life-work because | § 


of financial inability to complete his 
studies. Broox_yn. 


KNIGHTS OF HONOR. 


Dear Siz: Tn your open letter on life 
insurance in The Christian Union of 
the 11th instant, you use the following 
words: ‘‘I cannot close it without wara- 
ing you to beware of those voluntary or- 
ganizations which substitute for an in- 
vested capital the mere promise of its 
members to pay an assessment when one 
of its members dies. The man who is 


allude to have done, and.will, we hope, 
continue to do until a better system of 
life insurance than any yet planned is 
plainly demonstrated and established. 

Let us give you a few facts relating to 
one of these societies, The Order of the 
Kuights of Honor. This Order has been 
in existence about eight years, with an 
annually increasing membership. Up to 
November 10th last, there had been 3 949 
deaths, and the sum of about $7,000 000 
has been paid to the widows 
or heirs of the deceased. This 
large amount was paid in sums of $1 000 
and $2,000 to the beneficiaries. Al! this 
has been accomplished by its members 
not only promising, but, in fact, pay- 
ing the assessments called for. It bas 
been done with regularity, and without 
cavil, or any attempt to evade payment to 
the widow of the money due her. Will 
this not compare well with the promises 
made and as performed by the old style 
companies? In no instance where mem. 
bers have joined the order before arriving 
atthe age of forty-five years have the 
assessments amounted to over nineteen 
(19) dollars during any one year. How 
does this compare with the cost of insur- 
ance for the like amount—$2,000—in the 
old companies? 

These societies hold out no delusive 
expectations, nor mystify you with talk 
about notes and reserve dividends, nor 
use any language about their simple 
scheme calculated to bamboozle one. 

I too, like yourself, have been victim- 
ized by one of the so-called regular com- 
panies. Ihave been for several years a 
member of the Knights of Honor. 
I know and see that the greatest amount 
.f good is being done with the least ex- 
penditure of money, and should any cir- 
cumstance arise that will prevent my 
dear ones from receiving the protec- 
tion provided “by trusting in the 
patient continuance in well doing of the 
average man” of this ‘* voluntary organi- 
zation,” I, at least, Lave the satisfaction 
of seeing the good that is being done by 
the occasional dollar contributed to really 
the only mutual plan of insurance. This 
pleasure the ‘‘ invested capital” and my 
trust in the patient continuance in well 
doing of the officers and directors of the 
defunct Globe Life Company, with many 
hundreds of hard earned dollars of my 
money in their hands, never afforded me. 


| Yours truly, 


Epwin HaYwarp. 


SAFETY FUND INSURANCE. 


NIAGARA 


Fire Insurance Company 
| No. 1 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


ding 120, 626 62 
. 
Net Surplus... 60,216 


TOTAL ASSETS, Japuary |, 148... 81, 725,250 # 
Ali pohctes of this Company are now issued under 
the New York Safety Fund Law. 
ETER NOTMAN, Premdent. 
| THOS. F. GOODRICL. Secretary. 


CONTINENTAL INS. CO., 


100 Broadway, New York. 
Reserve for all other claims... pees 


18,545 37 
Allowed for Commissions and 
60.00 00 
ital paid im Cagh.......... 1,000,000 


Total Oash Aasets............ 50,534 50 
This Company condncts {ts auder 
restrictions of New York Safety Fund Law. 


Overs Sec’ 


TO INVESTORS!: 


Now is « most favera!)e time tain some of the 
eat loams secured by 


w Vork. 
apy ane mest Geste- 
atle mvestmemt confer with the 


Western Farin Mortgage Co. 


LAW KANSAS. 
of write for 


insured in one’ of these societies trusts, LAL NFO about the prime 


for thé protection of his family in the: 
patient continuence in well doling of the 
average man.” 


Ever ry Quarauteed Satisfactory. 


NS, Sec. 


Ido not think you can be acquainted 


simple contract of insurance, free from 


firm &hd Securities never better. 


THE 


EQUITABLE 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


120 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


PRELIMINARY 


STATEMENT OF BUSINESS, 
January 1883. 


Assets, - $48,000,000 
Income - 11,000,000 


Surplus, over Liabilities, 
10,500,000. 


The amount of new business trans- 
acted during the past year, $62,250,000 
exceeds the largest business ever done 
by any other Company in one year. 


The Society, 


In 1878 wrote . $21,440,213 Insurance. 


In 1879 26,502,541 
In 1880 35,170,805 
In 1881 45,189,096 
In 1882: “ 62,250,000 


The reasons for the increased patron | 
age received by the Society during the 
past five years are : 

Ist. The fact that the percentage 
and amount of its surplus over its 
liabilities, according to the State In- 
surance Reports (four per cent. valua- 
| tion) are larger than in any other one 
of the five largest life insurance com 


panies. 
2. The percentage of dividends 


earned for policy-holders, according to 
the same Reports, is now, and has been 


for the last five years, greater than in 
any other one of these companies. 


3d. The Society issues a plain and 


burdensome conditions and technicali- 
ties, INCONTESTABLE AFTER 
THREE YEARS. 


4th. In the event of death, a policy 
which has become incontestable is 
paid immediately upon the receipt 
of the proofs of death with a legal 
release of the claim, thus affording 
pecuniary relief to the family as 
quickly as if the amount were in a 
Government bond, and avoiding the 
annoying delay of weeks and mouths, 


gation, which mavy have experienced 
in other companies. 


5th, THE SOCIETY HAS NO 
CONTESTED CLAIMS ON ITS 


BOOKS. 


6th. The popularity of tre Soci: ty’s 
tontine system of insurance ;—which 
provides fall insurance in case of 
death, and gives the greatest return for 
the money paid by the policy-holder 
if he lives, with more advantageous 
options to meet an insurer’s need at 
the end of the term, than any other 
form of policy ever devised. 


Life Insurance Agents desiring to 
connect themselves with the Society, in 
which they will enjoy the greatest 
facilities for transacting business, 


may communicate with the officera. 


HENRY B. HYDE, President, 
JAMES W. ALEXANDER, 
First Vice-President. 
SAMUEL BORROWE, 
Second Vice. President. 
WM. ALEXANDER, 
Secretary. 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


Mutual Insurance Company 


New Yorks, January 25th, 1583, 
The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the 
Company, submit the following Statement of tts 
afaire on the 31st December, 1881: 


Premiums on Marine Risks from ist 
January, 1881, to Slst December, 


Premiums on Poncies not marked off 

let Jamuary, 1881 .... 1,587,534 47 

Total Marine Premiums........... ..$5,627,031 57 


uary, to L. 176 
Losses’ paid during the 


same period............ $1,775,882 80 
of Pre- 


The Company has the following Assets; via : 
United States and State of New York 

Stock, City, Bank and other ino $8,965,758 00 
—- secured by Stocks, and other- 


Real E Estate and Claims due the Com- 


pany, estimated at.................. 491,148 18 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivabie.. 1,631,294 44 

060600 cece: $13,166 466 40 


Six percent. interest on the outstanding cert: 
cates of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, 
or their legal representatives, on aad after Tuesday. 
the Seventh of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1877 
will be redeemed and paid tothe holders thereof, or 
their legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, 
the Seventh of February next, from which date ali 
interest thereon will cease. The certificates to be 
produced at the time of payment, and cancelled. 

‘A dividend of Forty per cent is declared on the 
net earned premiums of the Company, for the 
year ending 3ist December, 1581, for which cer- 
tificates will be issued on and after Tuesday, the 
Second of May next. 

By order of the Board. 


J. CHAPMAN, Sec’y. 
TRUSTEES: 
3. D. JO HORACE GRAY. 
DENTS. EDMUND W. 
W.H. H. MOORE, JOHN ELLIOT, 
LEWIS OURTI ADOLPH LEMOYNE, 
CHAS. H. BU ROBT. B. MINTURN 
JAMES LOW CHAS. H. MARSHALS. 
DAVLD LANE, GEORGE W. LANE. 
GORDON W.B DWIN D. MORGAN, 
A. A. RAVEN OBERT L STUART. 
WM. STURGIS JAS. G. DE FOREST, 
FIELD, SAMUEL WILLE 
OSIAH 0. LOW CHAS. D. LEVERIC 
WILLIAM E. DODGE, WILLIAM BRYC 
YAL PHELPS WILLIAM H. F 
08, F. YOUNGB, THOS. B. CODDINGTON, 
. A. HAND HORACE K. THURBER, 

JOHN D. HEWLETT, WILLIAM DEGROOT, 
WILLIA WE HENRY COLLINS 
CHAS. P E JOHN L. RI 


‘and sometimes years of vexatious liti- 
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BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


(The receipt of ali new publications deltweres at 
he Bditorial Rooms of this paper will be acknowl 
edged tn ita earliest subsequent issue. Publishers 
will confer a favor by promptly advising ws of any 
motasion in this reapect. Accompanying memo- 
randa of prices are destrable in ali cases.) 


CONGHEGATIONAL S, 8. AND PUBLISHING SOCIETY, 
Boeton. 

“* Notes on the International Lessons.”’ By the 
Rev. R. R. Meredith. 

* Hand-BSook on the International Lessons.” By 
the Rev. R. R. Meredith. 

Harrsr & Brotruzrs, New York. 

** Greek-English Lexicon.” By Henry George 
Liddell and Robert Scoft. Seventh Edition. Frank- 
lin Square Library. 

“George Vanbargh’s Mistake.” By H. Baden 
Pritchard. 

Henry Hort & Co., N. Y. 
** Early English Literature.” By Bernhard Ten 
Brink. 

“Lyrical and Dramatic Poems,” selected from 
the works of Robert Browning. By Edward T. 
Mason. 

Lzze & SHEPARD, Boston. 


** Bible Theology and Modern Thought.” By L- 
T. Townsend. 
D. Loraror & Co., Boston. 


** Leading Men of Japan.” By Charlies Lanman. 
LuTHERAN PUBLICATION Society, Phila, Pa 
** Basil and Adelbert.” By Franz Hoffman. 
**The Forester’s Danghter.” By Urban Oliver 
Expository Lectures on Paul’s Letters to the 


Philippians. 
MACMILLAN & Co., N. Y. 


“Speecbes of the Holy Aposties.”’ By Donald 


“Memoir of Annie Keary. By her sister. 
Tuomas Netson & Sons, N. Y. 
“The Czar.” By the author of * Spanish Broth™ 
ers.” 
G. P. Putnam's Sons, N. Y. 
‘History of the Jesuite.”. By Theodore Grie- 


singer. 
MAGAZINES AND PAMPHLETS. 

The Modern Review. Public Papers of Alonzo 
B. Corneil. Nineteenth Century. The Contempo- 
rary Review. Harper's Magazine. Modern Re- 
view. Catholic World. Homiletic Magazine. Mag- 
azine of Art. American Catholic Quarterly. Buib- 
liotheca “acra. Four Memorable Years at Hilo.’’ 
By the Rev. 8. J. Humphrey, D.D. Century Mag. 


azine. Antiquary. 
Mosic. 


Oliver Ditson. 

“ The Silver Line”’ (35c.), song by Solomon. 

“Sweet Spirit, lear by Prayer” (40c.), romance 
by Meyer. 

“The Golden Eve” (40c.), plano piece by Meyer. 

“ Forget Me Not” (60c.), song by Audran. 

“ Norwegian Dance” (30c.), piano plece by Stre- 
lezki. 

** Gen. Batler’s Grand March” (35c.), by Christie. 

*“* Seven Sisters Mazurka’’ (30c.), by Mack. 

** Foreboding” (80c.), song by Franz. 

**Mre. Langtry Polka,”’ with portrait (40c.), by 
Christie. 


financial and Snsnrance. 


THE WEEK. 

A feature of importance relating to the 
coal interests is the step taken by the 
Reading Railway to have the company 
taken out of the hands of the receiver, 
where it has been for three years and 


over. This company’s property includ s, 


also, the coal company by that name, un- 
doubtedly the best coal property in the 
United States. The step taken by this 
company indicates a strong position, 
obtained after a severe struggle against 


bankruptcy ; for at one time its finances" 


were so hopelessly involved, apparently, 
that it seemed to the outsider that nothing 
could save it from foreclosure. The 
strong hand that finally helped it was 
that of Vanderbilt, who is now building 
connecting lines to unite it with 
the New York Central, and thus 
to give to the latter a large coal 
traffic. The amount advanced by Vander- 
bilt to secure this result, in first obtaining | 7™ 
control of Reading stock, and then build- 
ing the required connection, is named at 
something like $20,000,000, but, with his 
great resources, he undoubtedly will 
carry through the project without delay. 


The stock market has exhibited this; 


week symptoms of a permanent revival 
from the low state of depression in which 
it has been for months, a: d almost for 
years. The causes for the long-continued 
stagnation have often been discussed in 
these columaus. The reaction which com- 
menced in the midsummer of 1881 was 


from a great of nearly two 
‘hastened by 


years. This reaction was 


the sickness and death of President 
Garfield, and was continued because 
of the crop failures of 1881, which 
proved a very ‘natural and valid 

reason for a lower range of prices. 

The depression was. aggravated by the 
fears of many that another crisis might 
occur like that of 1878, but really the 
conditioa of the banks was very safe and 
conservative, bearing no comparison to 
their condition in 1873. Yet for a year 
and nine months, with hardly a favor- 
abie change, the speculative interest in 
railway properties languished, and Wall 
Street has been looked upon with disfa- 
vor. This long stagnation, from various 
causes, séems likely, now,to be succeeded 
by arenewal of confidence. There are 
signs of demand for investments, which 
have been plainly visible in the bond 
markets for weeks and are beginning to 
be felt in the share markets. The prog- 

ress will be slow, attended by 
drawbacks, but the great produc 
tion of 1882 is bound to assert 
itself in the prices for all railway securi- 
ties, as it is already manifest in the earn- 
ings which are being made by the railway 
companies. The snow blockade has 
temporarily affected some of the earnings 
on the Northwest railways during the past 
two weeks, but this is only temporary. 
We reported the heavy earnings on the 
New Y ork Central road in our last. The 
Canada Southern and Michigan Central, 
under their new joint arrangement, it is 
reported, will exhibit an increase in the 
present month over the corresponding 
period last year of nearly or quite $400,- 
000. These facts respecting the Vander- 
bilt roads and their connections are but 
the natural result of the steady transpor- 
tation of breadstuffe eastward, the 
significant fact being that the prices for 
wheat and flour are well maintained 
at the current rates by a genuine export 
demand; which is rather increasing, be- 
cause of the bad prospects in England 
ard France for the next year’s crop, 
which leads the markets on the other 
side to forestall the anticipated demand 
arising from the fact named. Specula- 
tion in cereals of all kinds, on this side, 
is happily at a low ebb. 

The foreign exchange market, after 
exhibiting an advancing tendency since 
the ist of the month, has become in- 
active, and is inclined to recede. From 
this time for a long period the supply 
will probably exceed the demand, and 
we may look for lower prices until the 
gold importation point is reached. 

The bank statement for the week still 


‘indicates a growing ease in the money 


market, as follows: 


Specie increase.................. 209 000 
Legal tenders increase 691 ,000 
Deposits increase................ 889,008 


This makes the surplus reserve stand 
at about $8,650,000. Money is 4 per 
cent. to 5 per cent. on call, with fair 
promise of lower rates, as the interior 
exchanges are all in favor of New York. 


FARM MORTGAGES. 


INTEREST CUARANTEED. 


$4,000,000 LOANED. NOT A DOLLAR LOST 
Payments Prempt as Geverument Bends. 
At National Benk of Commerce in New York, 


Kansas. 
Hewey Dicermsox, NewYork Manager. Broadway 


JohnWananiaker’s 


Housekee int 
— or freight, accord- 


ing to circumstances -aubject to return and 


We have the largest retall stock fn Staten. 


ry. 
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OF THE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


$e ** Unpaid Losses (Fire).. 


TOTAL ASSETS 


ee 


(Inland) 


54,289 37 


4000-00050. 3,193,182 12 


$9,054,610 58 


AS FOLLOWS: Market Value. 

Real Estate anincumbered ... ....... $358,000 00 
Gross amounts in the hands of pry transit 832,970 24 
46,727 00 
TOTAL ASSETS OF THB COMPANY ........ .............. $9,954,610 58 
$54,660,000 00 


WM. B. CLARK, Ass’t8sc. J. GOODNOW, 8xc. 


JAS. A ALEXANDER, Agent, 


L. J. HENDEE, 
2 Cortlandt Street, New York. 


No. 5 Nassau street, 
New York, Dec. 18, 1882. 


To those persons seeking a good inter- 
est paying 6 per cent. investment at or 
about par, we would recommend the 
Uhesapeake and Ohio six per cent. 
bonds, due in 1911, and the Elizabeth- 
town, Lexington and Big Sandy sixes, 
due in 1902. 


Both of these bonds pay their interest 
regularly in New York City in gold. 
They are both First Mortgages on finished 
properties, with net earnings largely in 
excess of their interest payments, and 
both are listed at the New York Stock 
Exchange. 

In this connection we have just pub- 
lished a little document ‘‘OConcerning the 
Chesapeake and Ohio Railway,” copies 
of which can be had at our office. 

FISK & HATCH. 


OFFICE OF FISK & HATCH. 


CALIGRAPH 
Writing Machine. 


Clergymen, Editors, 


AND ALL WRITERS. 


EMPLOYMENT 
and 
ALL STENOGRAPHERS 


must come to are demanding it 
FRES TRIAL 
af mgon deposit of $16, which will be re- 


AGENTS! BOOK 


SUNLIGHT SHADOW 


Two 
A. 


CHURCH EQUIPMENT. 


Ch Sreat LIGHT, 
ost «Powerful. Actor 


the Meat Licht knows 
for C Rhow ine we 


FRINK, 561 at. N 


HURCH 
USHIONS. 


H. D. OSBTERMOOR & HON, 
P.O. Box 3197. Office, 36 Broadway, N. Y. City. 


MENEELY BELL FOUNDRY. 


Favorally known to the 
Church,Uhapel, Sc School Fir 
and Other bells. aleo Chimes 


WEMEELY & CO. WES) TROY, 
BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY, 


Bel is of Pure Copper and Tin for C 
Schools, Fire Alerms, Parma, etc. 
WARRANTED, Catalogue seot 


VANOUZENG TIFT 


AGENTS WANTEv 


GOOD COFFEE 


10 


SUMMIT STOVE- -PIPE SHELF, 


Riteasion Just Patented, 
ROENTS WANTED. 


Profits, Boring 
charges to & at 
and secure territory free. 


J. &. SHEPARD 4 CO. 
CINCINNATI, ab 


GENTS WANTED 


THE 


8. W. Green’s Son. 71 & 76 Reekman 


GONSUMPTION. 


ave & positive remedy for the 
of the bind and of ot ton, 
is my faith in {tse 


a week in your own town. Terms 
$66 free. Address H. Hatier&é Co., 


$5 to $20 or fay at home. Samples worth 


The 


can now a fortune. Out 
AGENTS fit worth free Address E. 
RIDEOUT 4 00.. 10 Barclay 8... 


BIG PAY 


ALL PARTS OF THE U.S. TO 


American Universa! Cyclopaedi 


4 
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| Reserve for Re-Insurance. (Fire).............. ..... ...... 1,573,729 40 
179,631 60 
Fraser. 
= Gend dite of 
circular andestimate. A dis 
| 
Reserve increase... ......... 804,076 Agent in Afty-six day A 
at 
ab 
Patrons during eleven years’ business. Informa- 
orms anc timonials furnished on appli 
} 
= AGENTS. 
. more to 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. | 


WHAT IS IT? 


The Year ina Nut- 
shell. 


Politics, Religion, 
Social Life. 


Vital Questions. 


Answers to Ques- 
tions, 


Freshest Themes. 
Best Writers. 


Enrich the Home. 


Children Entertain- 


ed and Instructed. 


A Complete Liter- 
ary Record. 


All the News. 


Sunday-School. 


Devotional Reading 
for the Home. 


The Christian Union writes the history of the | 
year in fifty-two chapters, and aims to present | 


vividly, picturesquely, and with fidelity a su. | 


vey of the world’s life for each week. 


In the OvuTLoox it takes a comprenensive | 
glance at the larger public movements of the 
time in politics, religion, and society, endeavor. | 
ing not only to record the facts, but to interpret | 
and explain them. It is the organ of no paity 
or sect, and purposes so to study current events 
as not to read its special convictions intu them, 
but to get out of them their meaning. 


On the Eprroriat Pages it discusses at more 
length the vital questions of the day, keeping 
clear of dead issues and questions of form and 
detail, and aimging to so present the facts on all 
leading questions as to supply its readers with 
materials for making up their own judgments, 
rather than to impress upon them its editorial 
opinion. 


In the column of INguirtne Frrenps it holds 
itself open to answer all questions upou which its 
subscribers may desire information, or the ex- 
pression of opinioa. 


In its ConrrisvTep columns, both in verse and 
prose, it endeavors to secure the best thought» 
of the best writers on the freshest themes, and 
to treat in every number such a variety of topics 
as to meet the taste of all. 


It is the purpose of the editors to make all 
departments of the paper contribute to the edu- 
cation, the elevation, and the enjoyment of home 
life by ministering alike to the needs of the 
youngest and the oldest, not only in their spirit- 
ual and intellectual life, but in their practica) 
and domestic life as well; it devotes every week 
nearly half its columns to articles which specifi- 
eally discuss the needs and opportunities of the 
Home; while Aunt Patience gathers about her 
Writtrxe Desk an innumerable company of 
children whom she proposes not only to enter. 


tain but to imatruct. 


| 


In the department of Booxs ayp Autuors The | 
Christian Union aims to present a complete | 
record of the world of literature, reviewing new 
publications not so much for the sake of techni- | 
cal criticism as for the purpose of keeping its | 
readers acquainted with the scope and quality of | 
current literature. It does not hesitate to con-| 
demn vigorously an inferior book, nor to com- 
mend cerdially a work which has intrinsic value, 
believing that the sale of good books enriches 
the reader even more than the book-seller. 


In the departments of Sorenog anp Art, Facr 
aNd Romor, and GiEanines, it en- 


deavors to gather up all the news of cach week | - 


in three great fields, and to present it in a con- 
densed but interesting form. It gives great 
prominence to current news, believing that while 
nothing is so important to men as the events 
which are taking place around them, nothing 
is more difficult to obtain than unbiased and 
faithful reports and interpretations of such 
events. 


Each issue of the paper contains a Sunpar- 
scHOOL Lzssow, in which the theme of the week is 
treated in the broadest Christian spirit, and with an 
attempt to bring out its spiritual lessons ; while 
a Lzorurz-Room Tatx by Henry Ward Beecher 


| 
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Made Easy. 


The New Improved 


MONARCH LIGHTNING 


Isthe cheapest and best. 
boy sixteen years old 
can saw logs /ast and easy, 

om teat trial Bend 


for Tilustraiced Catalogue contain 
and articulars. AG ED. 
Saw Oo., 163 Randolph St. 


and to ous 


{ last 

t accurate 
about 18 pawn, 60 valuable planting 
«(varieties of le and Flower Seeda, 


et Gardeners. Send for 
"M. FERRY & CO. DETROIT Mich 
HOUGHTON FARM. 
NORMANS -JERSEYS-SOUTHDOWNS. 


Superior Family Cows a Speciaity. 
Four Grandsons of Buretas—reatest of butter 
Jows—now for sale. Prices reasonable. 


Address, HENRY E. ALVORD, Mana er. 
Onanes New York 


Those answering an Advertisement wth 


sonfer «2 ‘avor upon the Advertiser and 
Pwd ther anor the 


$2.70! 


i . ~ 


BuUIST's 
NEW BEAUTY 
TOMATO 


and wi 
ever prodn 


Dwarf Okra, 


pages, on tix on the cultivation of 


/ tee of reliability. Our Seeds stan d un 
superior growth and 


owner of arden — 
rin OF 24 CHOI ICE VAF 


"Globe Tripeli and Now Rin» (yery large, “of mi ld 
ew Golden Perfectionand Apr ulish, B 

od Lat and Drum Head Cabbage tines 

varieties in the world), Zar!y Jersey Wak- rhe and W nnigatack C :bbage, 

(finest ear! tye New German Citronand Cuban Queen Water Melon, Buis 


Barly 
Head Lettuce, Perfection White Spine = Ree Top Globe Turnip, Buist's Mammoth Salsi fy 
a 


A Celery. Danvers 
ch you, and that shots aunlit, will please yon. 


FLOWER SEE fal bl 
rice on o utiful summer-blooming varieties, mal don r 


rchasera. Prices POR BERT 


“NEW REMINGTON” 


Sewing Machine 
DOES ALL KINLS OF 


Every Machine Guaranteed. 
Address, 
Remington Sewing Machine Agency, 


281 and 283 Breadway, N. Y¥.. 
er Ilien, N. ¥ 


Our new eata- 
logue will tell you 
how salely, easily aad 


cheaply you caa — 
for men or 


y mall Send = 
dress, and we will | ls 
by return post 
Wanamaker & Brown. | 


| 


LE WOTHERN, G » Cone. seod free 
HA bernie berries, 


THE MAI ESTER BE 
and of all tific as Creace 


AC RE Sof Pianta, 


wi (,000,000 YOUNG ONE 
WHO WANTS BIG 
AND tors. oF THEM. 


Ak 


BUIST'S 


ine fifty-five years we have been 


PRIZE MEDAL! 


growers of Garden 
“i for the!r 

jualit fv irther in 


which cre 
al: gue ra 
model, 


ithout core), Duta - rly Hea, (earliest 
Droarf Tox ory Pod Was B. m, (Cetringiess), New 


largest he: ‘ding 


Simpson and Earl y Cadbaare 


lf-Long Corrot, and Curled Spinach. 


ces by the oun 


BUIST IR SR. 


and Flower Seed Catalogue for 
wi 


apply. Customers of 
Ail sex i sent from my 
na true to name, 


FREE w .!! who 
season need not write it. 
esta! lishment warta to woth fres 
so far, that should it pr we yah twise 
order gratis. a n of veyetable 
the most extensive to be f 
and a large part of it is of my own 


“the publie om the fan ot 
best acivertise 


meut James J. H. Gregory, Mart lehead, Mass. 


_AN HONEST OFFER. 


If you are sick or alling, no matter what your complaint, write to ne and we will send you ON 
TRIAL one of our large ELECTRIC MEDICATED PADS to suit your case, provided you 
agree to pay for it if it cures vou in one month. If tt does not core vou it cots you nothing to try 


it. Different pads 


to cure DYSPEPSIA, RHEUMATISM, LIVER and KIONEY DISEASES, PILES, LUNG DIS. 


makes every number of the paper a pulpit sagt 
the most eloquent and helpful preaching. 


EASES, ASTHMA, CATARRH, LAME BACK, AGUE, and many other diseases, Marvelous cures being 
dally made in cases where ali other treatments have failed. Prices very low. NKemem)er these are not 
littie medals, but large Pace made of Roote and Herbs, combined with Elecrricitv. We do not ask 
you to buy them biind/y, bat merely to try them at our risk. book, giving prices and full particulars, 
gree. Address at onte 


ELECTRIC PAD MANUF’@ CO., 559 Atlantic Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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